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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to receive jor consideration pholographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, im the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stortes, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors ave specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their AISS. and on the backs of photograjhs. The Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able vo use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article 1s accepted. Tublication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. WU here stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those cont) thutions which he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, toyether 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Lf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Jt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE sor reproduction. 

Vols. V.,V/., V71., and W111, 0f COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be 
obtained on application to the Publisher. rice, bound in green half-morocco, 255. 
per volume, or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1., /1., I11., and 1V. are 
out of print. All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

The charge jor small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., i 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 

*.* = On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. V/I1. of COUNTRY LIFE ¢s not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Alanager upon the receipt of a 
stamped ana adaressed wiapfer. 








S was to be expected, funds for the memorial to our late 
Queen are being freely and generously contributed. 

The whole nation seems to wish that in the Capital 

should be erected a monument that to future ages will 

tell how loved and popular Victoria died, after the 

longest reign known to English history. In one of Thomas 
Bewick’s masterly tail-pieces, wherein we so often find the 
tragedy of life touched with humour, he represents a forlorn 
church, a village graveyard, and a half-fallen tombstone bearing 
this epitaph, ‘‘ Hard times, good times, all times, got over.”” Soit 
was with the Queen as it is with the peasant. Like a ship that has 
passed through every kind of weather, she was with us during 
every species of fortune ~—activity and depression, war and peace, 
monotonous dull days and days of feverish excitement. To her 
contemporaries it is the best memorial that the vicissitudes of 
life only seemed to display more fully her sterling qualities, and 
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they were never more thoroughly known and prized than at the 
hour of her death. For her own generation nothing else ig 
needed. The object of the proposed memorial is to testify to 
those yet unborn the love and admiration in which she was held, 
And this is so generally appreciated, that the preliminary arrange. 
ments have been made in perfect harmony and agreement. _ No 
one, for instance, has seriously contended that the monument 
should be made an excuse for extracting contributions towards 
some charitable or philanthropic object, such as the endowment 
of a hospital or the building of a church. It has been almost 
tacitly assumed that the structure shall be a single-minded 
offering to the memory of the Queen without any secondary 
object whatsoever, and counties and localities have displayed a 
great willingness to forego the pleasure of raising what must 
have been so many petty memorials in their own districts. They 
are united in their desire to have a great and splendid one in 
London. But this throws a great responsibility upon the com. 
mittee charged with the duty of obtaining designs and making 
a selection trom them. Here has arisen the first difficulty. As 
the memorial is intended to stand for centuries, that it should be 
a work of art is absolutely essential, though in very old times the 
effect would have been achieved without it. A great cairn of 
stones is always a fine monument, simply because it is so artless 
as to be almost natural. But it would be a great misfortune 
were there erected anything of false or immature art. The 
occasion, in fact, is one that calls aloud for genius, and, unluckily, 
at this moment the kind of genius most needed is not plentiful in 
England. We have at present many able artists in that line 
who could be depended upon to do the work fairly well, but we look 
in vain for a high and commanding figure among them, such, for 
instance, as France possesses in M. Rodin. So, likewise, in archi- 
tecture we have many very able men; we have, too, an awakening 
movement, that promises to revive some of the glories of the 
past, and yet no highest name. 

Under these circumstances the work of the committee was 
bound to be delicate and difficult. “Two courses were open—one 
to limit the competition to a select number of artists, the other 
to invite all who wished to send in designs. In choosing the 
former course, they have called forth a great deal of criticism 
that may in the end become irritable and ill-natured if not 
listened to. No one, as far as we can see, is inclined to make 
any attack on those who are selected, or to insinuate that they are 
incompetent, but it is felt that by this method the nation is by no 
means sure of getting what it wants. Five architects and one 
sculptor do not offer a sufficiently wide choice. The apologists 
of the committee point to precedent, but that cuts two ways, and 
at any rate England is not a country of beautiful monuments. 
During the early half and more of the Victorian era, very crude 
notions of what was artistic and beautiful prevailed, and about 
the middle of last century Carlyle flung out a characteristic gibe 
when he proposed that for Hudson, the railway king, should be 
bought with the £25,000 subscribed ‘say ten tons of brazen 
metal with a tolerable sculptor.” He said the English people 
‘‘have raised a set of the ugliest statues, and to the most extra- 
ordinary persons, ever seen under the sun before.” Those who 
have considered the subject will not accuse him of exaggeration, 
and the quality of statues has not very perceptively improved 
since. Many that adorn our public places are sentimental 
in design and weak in execution. Several of the ancient crosses 
and other works in which the builder and sculptor acted in 
co-operation far transcend anything done in our day. And it has 
to be remembered that many of the elder men inherit a bad 
tradition from these times, so that our hope lies in the young. 
Among the latter some ideas of what is natural and beautiful are 
beginning to prevail. Yet, to judge by building alone, the ugly 
early Victorian ideal is still in the ascendant. We could pomt, 
were it advisable, to certain pretentious, showy mansions now In 
course of erection that prove absolutely how slight the advance has 
been in taste and style. No doubt the committee may be trusted 
this far, that they wil! not select a palpably vulgar and common- 
place design. Butthatis notenough. It has been said with great 
truth, that the desire of the nation is that in the memorial should 
be expressed “the highest artistic capacity of our country and 
time.” It does not matter who hits upon it, whether it be the 
outcome of long study and experience, or the flash of inspiration 
that sometimes comes to the fresh brain of a beginner. ‘The 
occasion is one when the tendency to be easily satisfied must be 
sternly guarded against. It demands not only merit, but mert 
of the very highest order, and to confine the competition to 4 
select few is not the likely way to ensure it. 

The practical question then is what can now be done. It 1s 
scarcely possible that the committee can have gone so far that t 
is impossible for it to retrace its steps. Indeed, there 15 4 
perfectly easy way out. No one wishes in the slightest degree 
to debar those selected, and if one of them can produce a design 
worthy of the purpose, that would settle the whole question. But 
they are in no way injured by others being invited, and there 
seems no good reason for refusing to give everybody a chance. 
It has, to be sure, been urged that this would bring in a vast 
number of worthless designs, that it would be a heavy labour 
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examine, but that excuse is paltry. Nothing worthy can be 
achieved without effort, and we cannot imagine a body of patriotic 
men refusing to give their best time and consideration to this 
matter. Urgency, too, has been brought forward, but it is a more 
frivolous pretext than the other. It is right and proper to collect 
the money while the Queen’s memory is still bright and vivid. 
« Every moment dies a man, every moment one is born,” and the 
meaning of that is, that henceforth those who were her loyal and 
loving subjects will dwindle and dwindle in numbers till none 
is left to tell the tale, while those to whom she is but a name 
must increase till they form the majority and in time number all. 
But it is chiefly for these, and not to satisfy the few of those who 
spent most of their lives under the Queen’s sway, that the work 
js contemplated. Rapidity of execution is not at all called for. 
The essential thing is not that the work should be accomplished 
at a certain date, but that when done it should be a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. We want this to be such a monument 
that it will not only commemorate an illustrious Sovereign, but be 
prized in succeeding ages for its intrinsic merits, and so be worthy 
of the object with which it is being set up. Now it is far from 
being certain that this will be achieved by the employment of 
men only whose names are known, whose capacities have been 
sounded to the full, who, in a word, have shot their bolt. Wecan 
fairly well calculate beforehand what they will accomplish. 
Far is it otherwise with “the regiment that never was ’listed,”’ 
those who are thirsting to distinguish themselves, and yet never 
have had a chance. It may be, the possibility is quite con- 
ceivable, that they are a barren lot, and that outside the gate no 
mute inglorious Wren is waiting. Yet this appears to be a 
most suitable opportunity for putting the question, for flinging 
the lists open and allowing the veterans to be challenged by some 
unknown knight if there is any capable of doing so. 








T would appear as though the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York encountered the only disagreeable 
part of their journey at the beginning. Save for a few 
days of storm, and consequent sea-sickness, all has gone 
as merry as a wedding bell with the tour. Affectionate 
and loyal greetings have met them at every stoppage, and at 
Ceylon, the paradise of palms, pearls, and perfumes, as it has been 
alliteratively called, the enthusiasm of the natives exceeded, if 
such a thing could be possible, that of our own countrymen. As 
we write, the Ophir is on her way to the “ richest roadstead,” 
Singapore, and the whole journey promises to be a series of 
brilliant meetings and receptions, that cannot fail to bring the 
Colonies nearer England by making them intimate with those 
who, in the natural course of things, one day will be their rulers. 

Painters are not very happy over the prospects of this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Firstly, the annual banquet is 
abandoned, as a tribute to the memory of Queen Victoria, and 
this means a decided loss to the artist, for no equally effective 
means has yet been devised of letting the world know that the 
show was open, and making even the rich Philistines think of 
Art on at least one day of the year. Then an exceptionally large 
number of pictures has been sent in to the Hanging Committee, 
and they are said, for the most part, to be hopelessly common- 
place, most of them painted with an obvious eye to the printshop 
and the engraver, that is to say, of the puppy-dog popping his 
head out of a lady’s muff species of art. Of course, the 
Academicians do not send to the Hanging Committee, and some 
of them may have prepared works that will redeem the 
character of the exhibition; but that is the only chance. 


Amidst peace negotiations and rumours of further negotia- 
8, out of which nothing “arrives,” there is some peculiar 
Piquancy in the attitude of ex-President Kruger, shortly, as we 
farn, about to cross the Ocean to enlist American sympathy, 
te Sits at ease in Holland and asserts with unflinching courage 
that he will « authorise ” nothing in the nature of a peace on the 
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only possible terms. ‘ Authorise,” whatever the Dutch original 
of which we presume it is the translation may be, is good, in Mr. 
Kruger’s circumstances, and the steadfastness of purpose that he 
shows from his arm-chair must surely impress the burghers in the 
field, of whom many are said to be wretchedly and poorly clad, asa 
wonderful example of heroism. Not, todo him justice, that Mr. 
Kruger has ever shown lack of courage, but his attitude for the 
moment is not one in which we are able to admire him. Nor is 
he, even in his exile, a universally-beloved guest. The American 
Government is said to desire him no more than did the Emperor 
or the Czar. 


Outside of railway circles, where his name was one to 
conjure with, Sir Edward Watkin, who died on Saturday at the 
ripe old age of eighty-two, was best known as the once strenuous 
advocate of a Channel tunnel. He believed the feat to be 
possible from an engineering standpoint, but English common- 
sense proved too strong for him. What it said was that, 
although it might not really be a cause of danger, its existence 
might at any time have given rise to panic, and been, therefore, 
more of a nuisance than an advantage. Sir Edward Watkin in 
private life was a merry, clever, able man, certainly with a very 
keen eye to business, but he was none the worse for that. He 
was the greatest railway man England has produced. 


Though the decrease of our birth-rate is alarming, it is not 
nearly so much so as the absolute shrinkage of the population in 
France. It would be surprising, indeed, if any of our first-class 
provincial towns, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
for example, showed a falling-off in population, yet that is what 
has occurred in Lyons, the city next in importance to Paris. It 
now contains 453,145 inhabitants, or 12,883 less than it did in 
1896. This seems to be just about equal to the decrease of the 
whole population of France in five years. Than this it would be 
hard, indeed, to conceive a problem at once so puzzling and so 
dismaying to French statesmen, and what it means socially and 
morally, though not a subject for discussion here, is well worthy 
to engage the attention of those who have at heart the welfare 
of France. 


It is a very singular fact tnat, despite the long-continued 
inclemency of a winter that is stretched far into spring, and the 
consequent tardiness of vegetation, the migrant birds are not 
later than usual. At a corresponding date in other years we 
have seen the blackthorn white with flowers, but its buds are 
still only in that condition when they resemble a million tiny 
jewel points. Yet the nightingale is here. While it was 
heard in 1899 on April 14th and in 1900 on the 17th, its rich 
twittering was listened to on the roth in 1901. The same 
calendar records the tree pipit on April 14th in 1899, on April 
16th in 1g00, and the 13th in 1go1; the willow warbler was also 
heard on April 14th in 1899, on the 16th in 1900, and on the 
8th in 1901. Sweet daffodils have, indeed, come before the 
swallow dares, or if he has dared he has escaped our observa- 
tion. So has the redstart, and though the usual announcement 
was made of an early cuckoo heard at Romford, the present 
deponent has not yet heard his welcome call. It is of little use 
to write dogmatically, however, as the birds naturally incline to 
be still in such weather as we have had. ‘ O to be in England 
now that April’s here,” sang Mr. Browning, but he could not 
have been thinking of an April like this, It may well frighten 
the migrant birds into silence. 





As a sequel to our remarks last week on the traffic in the 
eggs and nests of rare birds, the following facts may be of 
interest. Since the notes referred to were written, a bearded 
tit’s nest, with full clutch of eggs, has been offered from Norfolk 
for 17s. 6d. It may be remembered that we gave £1 as the 
market value. To the same person, a keen ornithologist, well 
known among so-called collectors, ravens’ eggs were offered at 
6s. apiece. He did not buy them because he had already got a 
clutch of five for ros. We quote these figures not for the 
purpose of driving home our previous criticism, but to direct 
attention to a practice that, if continued, must inevitably end in 
the extermination of all rare birds. The rarer they become the 
higher the price placed upon them. But, it may be asked, if such 
things are done regularly (and there is not the slightest room for 
doubt in the matter, for the oologist who received these and many 
similar offers is a friend and almost next-door neighbour of the 
writer’s), what isthe use of the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts? It 
seems to be a mere farce that such enactments should be kept on 
the Statute Book and not enforced. The result is, that common 
birds multiply till they are pests, because the bird’s-nesting boy 
is terrified, while rare birds are systematically robbed, because 
the astute adult knows that all the fuss made in Parliament and 
County Councils is followed by no steady action. 


Lately they have been taking some miraculous draughts of 
herrings off the East Coast of Scotland. Immense catches are 
not so very infrequent later in the year, but at this season it is 
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almost unprecedented that the boats should come in so laden. 
It is chiefly south of the Firth of Forth that the great catches have 
been made, and’simultaneously there have been remarkable takes 
of cod. It is the opinion of a great many that the salmon, and 
indeed many of the larger fish, follow a great deal in the wake of 
the herrings, and certainly it would seem as if the cod had been 
paying them their attention. It is not difficult, on the general 
supposition, to imagine a connection between these multitudes of 
herrings on the Coast and the improved salmon fishing in the 
Tweed, of which we have taken note. Further improvement of 
the salmon fishing is probably to be expected, in view of the 
recent catches of the herrings. It would be interesting if some 
kind and industrious amateur of statistics would look up for us 
the figures of the herring catch and the salmon catch respec- 
tively for the last hundred years or so, and see in what degree 
they seem to rise and fall together. 

We have been able to do but little in the trout fishing way. 
Mr. Gomm, always the greatest artist of the Thames fishermen, 
has lured out a biggish one, but on most rivers it has been 
impossible to get near the stream for the floods, and impossible 
to keep the fly on the water (we may suspect that Mr. Gomm’s 
lure was not a fly) for the gales. Besides which, the rain has 
washed down the mud to the converting of the rivers into torrents 
of pea-soup, in which the trout expects to find the succulent 
worm in its depths rather than the evasive fly on its surface. 
For a year or two past-we have heard of some of our rivers 
wanting a good “wash out” early in the season. They have 
been washed this year to some purpose. 





We are not likely this year to see much of those “ malting 
samples” of the barley that are the product of the early sowing. 
The ground has been so hopelessly wet that it has been 
impossible to get in the seed. Meanwhile, in expectation of the 
budget, we are all by way of being amateur Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, and most of us have our own pet little schemes of 
taxation, in many cases including a return to the old registration 
of a shilling a quarter on imported wheat. When it was remitted 
the minimum did not lower the price of bread. If not on wheat, 
why not a duty on imported flour, which would bring the labour 
of the grinding into this country (presuming the duty were evaded 
by sending in the unground wheat instead), as well as the valuable 
waste results of the grinding that go by the pretty name of offal ? 
This, with a halfpenny a pound on bounty-fed sugar, and an 
export duty on steam coal, would give us some income to help 
ends to meet, and do something to spare that unhappy income- 
tax which was originally regarded as a war-tax, but has been at 
eightpence for many a long year of piping peace. 





On Monday night Sir Henry Irving and Miss Helen Terry with 
their company of actors produced ‘“ Coriolanus” at the Lyceum. 
It was a noteworthy event, and the great actor fully deserved the 
splendid reception accorded him. There were days when Sir 
Henry used to be subjected to keen criticism, but he has outlived 
all that, and no one thinks now of questioning his right to the 
place worthily filled by him. He has attained in acting the position 
Tennyson used to hold in letters, and nothing in his life, in our 
opinion, makes a stronger claim on our gratitude than his devoted 
allegiance to Shakespeare. In his case this has not spelt 
bankruptcy, and the fact might be taken to heart by our modern 
dramatists, who seem quite afraid to launch into anything beyond 
the merest drawing-room plays. ‘‘Coriolanus” has never been 
a favourite acting play, though many readers like it as well as 
any. 

The position of Russia towards Manchuria is without doubt 
very accurately expressed by the excellent picture in Fun, of the 
bear comfortably waiting on the pole to take the Manchurian bun 
at the top when the moment favours. ‘ Without haste and 
without rest,” has ever been the motto of Russian policy of 
territorial extension, of which, be it said, it could scarcely behove 
us to complain, save for our distinct conviction that the world 
benefits more by British than by Russian dominion. For the 
moment Russia stands where she stood in Manchuria. She 
does not withdraw, she has no intention of withdrawal. She 
waits only for the opportunity of the next advance. Her method, 
whatever her morals, for the purposes at which they aim may 
serve as models. 


English people are always very willing to watch a champion- 
ship match at anything, be it horse-racing, boat-racing, chess, 
draughts, or billiards, but the struggle between Stevenson and 
Dawson, wherein the latter easily wrested the laurels (they had 
no time to grow sere) from the other’s brow, followed somewhat 
too closely on the previous encounter. The fact that Stevenson 
totalled only forty-nine as the fruit of an afternoon’s play may 
fairly be taken as evidence that he was not playing in his best form, 
and somewhat detracts from the performance of his opponent. 
Naturally the result was followed by another challenge, which, 
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however, cannot be played off till October. Afterwards, there 
appears to be no reason why the championship should not be 
contested once a month, the only question being whether the 
spectators would not soon begin to find it monotonous. 


A point in which it seems scarcely likely that our own rifle. 
men, whether infantry or mounted men, will ever be the equal of 
the Boers is the kind of sharp shooting that consists chiefly of 
quick and accurate firing at objects either in movement or only 
seen for a moment, where the marksman has to use his own 
judgment of distance, windage, etc. It is so very difficult, in a 
country like our own, to provide our soldiers with opportunities 
of practice in this most useful class of shooting. The knowledge 
that any such company was practising its art on Wimbledon 
Common, or even in the less populated vicinity of Bisley, would 
not tend at all to increased peace of mind or gaiety among even 
the most loyal and patriotic of their inhabitants. 


The new extension of the West Highland line from Banavie 
to Mallaigh, renders as accessible as Highland railways do make 
things a bit of the West of Scotland of which the chief charac. 
teristic, after its beauty, its romantic associations, and its rainfall, 
has hitherto been its difficulty of access. The line runs through 
that country of Loch Shiel, Glenaladale, Loch Moran, and so on, 
ou which Prince Charlie landed for the enterprise known as 
“‘the ‘45.’ In addition to the uses which the tourist in search of 
the picturesque is sure to make of the new branch, it is expected 
that from Mallaigh, where a pier and breakwater have been 
made, much of their fish will be sent to market along the line 
by the fishermen of all the Western Islands. One cannot but 
feel a gentle regret for the beauties desecrated by the prosaic 
railway, but it is tempered by the memory of past suffering 
on the coaches that used to be the only and inadequate vehicles 
in this country of much rain. 





There is a point that is to be noticed especially in the 
repor@ of the Essex County Cricket Club. It refers to the 
position of the county in the Championship list as disappointing, 
which certainly it was. It goes on to attribute the comparative 
failure of the team in great measure to indifferent fielding. This 
is noteworthy, because fielding is a department of cricket that 
is overlooked too often in reports and estimates. We hear 
a deal of the bowling and the batting, but very little, compara- 
tively, of the fielding. Yet the bowling depends for its success 
very largely on the fielding, and at this moment, when so much 
is being said about the superiority of the bat over the ball, it is 
very well to have it brought to our notice—as this report of the 
Essex County Club brings it—that this superiority would be, to 
say the least, very much lessened if the fielding supported the 
bowling a little more efficiently. We are not aware that the 
fielding of the Essex team compared conspicuously ill with the 
fielding of the average of county elevens, but we are aware, and 
quite confident, that the fielding of average county elevens 
compares ill with the ideal standard of excellence, and ill with 
the standard that is set by the baseball fielders. Why should 
our fieldsmen be less certain of a catch than the baseballers? 
That they are so is not only the opinion of the writer, but 
of all who have seen much of the two games. If our 
own fieldsmen were as good catchers as the baseballers, the 
superiority of the bat over the ball, which we all regret, would 
not only be diminished, but would disappear. Our fieldsmen, 
however, being such as they are, it appears that the only, or the 
best, way to check the long scoring and unfinished matches is to 
narrow the bat. But our cricket legislature has shown an 
extreme of caution in dealing with the dubious bowling question 
that does not lead to the expectation of its taking drastic 
measures to stop the long scores. 


OUR PORTRAIT . . . 
. . . ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Mildred 
() Allsopp and her two children. She is the daughter of 
the eighth Earl of Shaftesbury, and wife of the Honour- 
able George Allsopp, second son of the first Baron Hindlip. He 
has sat as Conservative M.P. for Worcester since 1885. Lady 
Mildred Allsopp’s town house is 8, Hereford Gardens. 
Tuer photograph which appears on page 494 is the portrait 
of Miss Rosamund Grosvenor, daughter of the Honourable 
Algernon Henry Grosvenor, brother of the second Lor 
Ebury. Her mother, who was married in 1887, is a daughter 
of the late Sir John Simeon, and lives at The Cottage; 
Seal, Sevenoaks, whilst her town house is in South Street 
Park Lane. 
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TREWN thickly in wood- 
land, copse, and mead are 
the flowers of spring. The 
accompanying illustrations 
reveal this, and show some- 

thing of the beauty of flower gar- 
dening in the grass so faithfully 
portrayed in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Much has been written 
about these gardens in Country 
Lire, but the subject is never 
wearisome to those with a true 
appreciation of the beauty of natural 
gardening, and each season has its 
special attributes of tree and flower 
life. Springtime at Kew is a time 
of flowers in the grass, scattered 
over woodland and pleasure ground, 
and formed into artless colonies, as 


=~ oF or 2. A — 


if Nature herself had flung them into 5s x08 iy SR at Se hig 


those winding fleecy groups which 
the true gardener endeavours to 
create. If any reader contemplates 
growing flowers in meadow or 
woodland, it is wise to visit such a 
place as this, to learn something of 
the way to group and the things to 
plant. Flower gardening in the 
grass is a reflection of the natural 
beauty of the meadows of the E. J. Wallis. 

world. Soon the silvery white of 

the pheasant’s-eye narcissus will make gleamy stretches in the 
grass at Kew, a reminiscence of the same flower above Montreux, 
Lake of Geneva. A friend of the writer’s declares this to be a 
grass flower garden of richest beauty, where, amid the profusion 
of narcissi, orchises and alpines contribute their quiet and pretty 
colouring. As at Montreux, so at Kew N. poeticus varies, 
some of the flowers being quite large, others small, but all 
delightful whatever their size and form. 

In ‘“*Wood and Garden,” page 48, the author describes the 
daffodils in the birch copse at Munstead, and it is this kind of 
planting that should be thought of in naturalising flowers in the 
copses or woodland‘about the house. ‘Through the wood run 
shallow, parallel hollows, the lowest part of each depression 
some nine paces apart. Locai tradition says they are the remains 
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FLOWER GARDENING IN THE 
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STAR DAFFODILS IN WOODLAND. Copyrignt 


of old pack-horse roads; they frequently occur in the forest-like, 
heathery uplands of our poor-soiled, sandy land, running for the 
most part three or four together, almost evenly side by side. 
The old people account for this by saying that when one track 
became too much worn another was taken by its side. Where 
these pass through the birch copse, the daffodils have been 
planted in the shallow hollows of the old ways in spaces of some 
three yards broad by thirty or forty yards long—one kind at a 
time. Two of such tracks planted with Narcissus princeps and 
N. Horsfieldi are now waving rivers of bloom, in many lights 
and accidents of cloud and sunshine full of pictorial effect.’’ 
Always avoid lumpy grouping. A mass of pot hyacinths upon 
the grass is not pretty. This is an example of flower gardening 
gone mad, an ignorant use of things utterly unsuited for the 





BJ Wallis A SPRING PICTURE: CROCUSES UNDER DECIDUOUS TREES, Copyright 
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E. J. Wallis. 


purpose, while the flowers natural to grassy places are unheeded. 
Few flowers of an artificial nature—the tulips, hyacinths, and 
things of like character raised by man’s agency—are happy in 
erass. We must seek the forerunners of these things—the wild 
hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, and primroses which gem the highland 
and lowland pastures of the world. 

Grass gardening is not necessarily a reflection of one season. 
When the daffodils and bluebells have faded, the Japan primrose, 
hardy cyclamen, and other things are in flower, continuing a 
scattered uplifting of blossom until the colchicums and autumn 
crocuses colour the fringe of copse and wood. Native flowers 
may be planted in profusion when it is not necessary to mow 
the grass before the foliage of the bulbs has ripened. This is 
essential. Bulbs must ripen to produce a flower display in the 
year following and to increase in their own way, which means 


£./ Walls. CROCUSES IN GRASS. 


PAYS AS a 


DAFFODIL TIME IN THE 
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ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. Copyright 
that their permanent home is established. Thus we achieve the 
best results. The bulbs multiply, and run into those “ rivers of 
bloom” so familiar in many countries where daffodils are happy 

in the native soil. 

lowers are everywhere at Kew. On the left hand of 
the main entrance from the quaint Green, with its wistaria- 
covered houses, is a delightful stretch of flowers of many kinds 
scilla, snowdrop, crocus, cuckoo-pint, daffodil, tulip, chiono- 
doxa, winter aconite, and everything almost that is happy in 
such a place. The critical observer may declare that the 
flowers are too thick, but we do not think so, remembering 
many an alpine pasture in which flowers hide the grass, visions 
of fragrant blossom, dyeing the mountain-side with various 
hues. Nature is lavish in her gifts, but we must impress upon 
those who intend to plant bulbs largely in the grass next 
autumn to make groups of one 
thing. Daffodils may be scattered 
through some copse or planted 
thickly in the meadow, and the 
same may be said of other things, 
each month showing its patron 
flower until mowing-time brings 
the full ripening of the leaves. : 
One of the illustrations is of 
the crocuses on the Cumberland 
Mound, where almost the year 
through flowers are scattered over 
the sides and at the grassy base. 
Early in the year, when the snow- 
drops are opening shyly in the sun, 
this is one of the brightest spots 
in the garden, and happy was the 
thought to thus naturalise flowers 
in profusion. We_ believe, that 
grass gardening at Kew had its 
birth here, and so pleasurable 
were the snowdrops, crocuses, 
bluebells, and daffodils, that this 

wild and sweet disordered way ° 
beautifying the rougher places ™ 
the pleasure grounds extended into 
the wilderness, or arboretum as JS 
its official designation. Thousands 
of flowers of pheasant’s-eyé 
narcissus dancing in the winds 


Copyright Of early May are a _ picture t9 
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remember and be thankful tor and this, in a public garden, 
where, in the olden days, one never discovered anything 
outside the rigid lines of carpet bedding or ugly crowding together 
of tree and shrub. The present director and his assistants know 
that the poetry of flower-life is not expressed in formal beds and 
finicking dotting of a thousand things together to make a complete 
collection. Kew is a great teaching botanical establishment, and 
something more; it is a garden where one who cares nothing for 
the inside of a flower, or even its natural order, can learn to 
plant it in a way to bring forth its natural sweetness and beauty. 

Here big colonies of trumpet daffodils proclaim their dashing 
beauty, their petals reflecting the sunshine glinting across the 
waving masses; there, grouped against acrowdof Chili pines, isthat 
queen of narcissi, the poet’s or pheasant’s-eye narcissus(N. poeticus 
ornatus); and an odorous breath reminds one of the bluebell’s 
presence, away in the woodland depths, or surfacing with its 
azure shade the grassy retreats around the cottage given to the 
nation by her late Majesty the Queen. 

Sufficient to saturate a larger domain is the odour poured 
from a thousand flowers open in the spring sunshine. Though 
it is not possible for everyone to enjoy the pastime of grass 
gardening, there is no reason to mourn the absence of the frame- 
work to pictures one delights to paint, as in the small garden 
opportunities exist for planting daffodils, muscaris, and many 
other things as enjoyable and vigorous. Perhaps there is an 
orchard of old and gnarled apple trees, pink with bloom in May, 
and with grass around even the aged stems, but nothing else. 
Here the daffodils and bluebells may be planted in profusion, 
grouping first the snowdrop, then the crocus, and following 
with a procession of soft and beautiful colouring, as pleasurable 
as the richer sweeps in the large estate. Perhaps, again, some 
rough bank skirts the garden, where daffodils would be comfort- 
able, and the grape hyacinths (muscaris) positively take complete 
possession in a few short years; or there are a few trees only, 
around which may be planted crocuses, snowflakes, the wind- 
flowers—blue as the summer sky—or the scillas, of which S. 
campanulata is the most satisfactory. We well remember a 
bank, ina small garden not many miles from London, covered 
with that strongest of all grape hyacinths, Muscari conicum. 
Its flowers are intense blue, as fragrant as the violet, and the 
bulbs have the vigour of the grey-white Ornithogalum nutans. 

It must be a poor garden that gives no chance whatever of 
establishing spring flowers such as those shown in the illustrations. 
The beginner may learn great truths from these pictorial repre- 
sentations of grass gardening at Kew. One is, that no matter 
whether the border or some small unsightly corner needs colour, 
only by simple grouping is it possible to know the true value of 
a flower thrown into bank and meadow by the greatest of 
garden teachers, Nature herself, whom no one accuses of making 
paltry effects or dotting things in meaningless ways with no 
appreciation of their true worth. 

We hear much of Kew, of its botanical work, of its national 
importance, and of its priceless collections, but less of the beautiful 
gardening set forth, as necessary in a nation’s education as the 
representations of living and preserved specimens from over 
the seas. 


RACING NOTES. 


F anything more was needed a‘ter the result of the Grand National to prove 
sull more conclusively how extremely bad our best steeplechase horses are 
this year, such proot was provided at Manchester in the big Lancashire 
Steeplechase, when Grudon broke down six furlongs from home after having 
the race at his mercy. Neither the winners of the Steeplechase de Paris nor 

the big Autew! hurdle race are likely to come from this side of the Channel this 
year, and even the most enterprising millionaire would find it difficult to pick up a 
really good horse even at a fancy price. Such a fancy price, for instance, as 
Mr. Bottomley paid for Count Schomberg some little time back. But I do not 
think that Mr. Bottomley is at all likely to be coaxed on to the turf again. No, 
there will be no avenging of Waterloo in this instance, I feel certain. 

With each succeeding year it becomes more and more possible to discern a 
greater lack of interest in the big races of the year, and the constant, red-hot, 
earnest discussion which used to take place in the clubs be ore any big race has 
dwindled away into a very lukewarm, desultory kind of comment. In the interests 
of sport, of real sport I mean, which is not the same thing as the constant 
accruing of wealth, I take this to be a bad thing. When the interest was 
focussed, so to speak, on the big rac-s of the year, and the smaller events were 
left to take care of themselves, tie horses stood out more prominently, and we 
took more interest in their breeding, etc. But since the general public discovered 
for themselves the very obvious fact that it is just as easy to win or lose money 
over a small race as it is over a big one, they have ceased to take the same interest 
in the historic events of the Turf, and they are inclined to class all races together. 
And so we find but little interest taken in the Derby, and not a very great deal 
in the City and Suburban. 

The latter race presents a peculiarly flat appearance, for nobody who judges 
according to the yenerally accepted rules and canons of the game can possibly 
overlook the fact that Alvescot stands on quite a different level to the rest of the 
company, and that only very, very heavy going, such as that which was 
experienced at Alexandra lark, can give Australian Star more than a very remote 
chance of getting anywhere near him; ard I do not think that The Grafter has any 
teal credentials, in spite of his victory last year, and the fact that Epsom is his 
‘vourite course. The unfortunate and disappvinting Good Luck and 
Merry Method.st hay: been scratcned, and even the comb.nation of 
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Sam Loates and Pellisson does not seem very promising on this occasion. True 
it is as near a one-horse race as it can be made. 

As I said last week, the Jockey Club have be .un the season by 
exhibiting an unlimited amount of laudable zeal and energy in more ways than 
one, and their latest idea is eminently practical and even necessary. It is 
proposed that inspectors of flat courses should be appointed, who should examine 
all race-courses from time to time and report to the stewards. That this should 
come good sounds almost too good to be true, but I fear that if the change is 
made there will be heart searchings and trouble in high places, for there are 
several race-course companies who forget all about the course itself, and who 
occupy themselves with improvements in the club-stands, the hiring of first-class 
bands, etc., in anything and everything, in fact, except the state of the course 
upon which the races are to be run, What would an inspector of this kind 
have said to the state of the ground at~Ascot when Herminius broke down, and 
would he be altogether pleased with the turns at Brighton? The scheme teems 
with possibilities, and the sooner it becomes an accomplished fact the better for 
owners, trainers, jockeys, and last, but by no means the least, for the horses 
themselves. 

The West Surrey Staghounds did themselves very well last Saturday, when 
they held their annual point-to-point over the Slyfield Estate, which is the 
property of Mr. Martin D. Rucker. The executive are evidently more ambitious 
than the majority of hunts, for they were not satisfied wi:h the three events to 
which this kind of meeting is generally restricted, but they had arranged five 
races, for all of which the entries were fairly good. The heavy guing caused a 
few falls, but nobody was hurt. In most cases the owners of the horses entered 
rode themselves, but I notice that Mr. H, M. Ripley won two of. the races, 
which was a little hard on the less experienced amateurs, who could hardly be 
expected to hold their own agtinst a rider of such great experience and skill, 
more especial y when he had the advantage of riding the best horses. 

BUCEPHALUS, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


NE of the most curious characteristics of our time is the excessive 
attention paid to the very minor contemporary poet. In that 
one falls into the vocabulary of the hour. Pet is a strong 
expression that the elder critics hesitated to apply except to the 
highest. They would not thnk of calling every versifier, every 
contributor to the poet’s corner of a newspaper, by such a name. 

But Mr. William Archer has no such scruples. He is bringing out with John 
Lane an expensive book called ‘* Poets of the Younser Generation,” which deals 
w.th the works of no fewer than thirty budding bards. Thirty! What a nest of 
singing birds to be sure. One asks instinctively what sort of man he is who has 
discerned the vision and faculty divine in so many contemporaries, Mr. William 
Archer is himself no rhymer, and no one would accuse him even of running into 
poetic prose. Nature, the groundwork of all poetry, he was never known to 
write about. He is a student of the artificial, not of things, but of the imitation 
of things, that is to say, a dramatic critic. Ido not put this forward in any spirit 
of dispara :ement, but, on the contrary, admit-—indeed, am sincerely glid to say— 
that he is a man able and competent within his limits. But who would accuse 
Mr. William Archer of ‘ the hare-brained sentimental trace,” or ‘‘ the wildly-witty 
rustic grace,” that Burns found in his muse? After his discovery that Ibsen is a 
poet he is ruled out. ‘‘ Burns and Shelley are with us, they look from their graves.’ 
Therefore, this list of thirty minor bards leaves one sceptical and unconvinced. 
It is what they call in Scotland a long leet, and if it were cut down toa short leet 
of three, and they the best, the candidates would not be strong. The number 
of your poets will always be large ifthe standard is low ; after all, rhyming is no 
very difficult achievement. 

But all this must sound like rank heresy to the editor of that serious 
periodical the Zrush, whose fourth number is “before us, sweet with the 
warbling of half a score of poets. It is not what can truly be called a modest or 
lasnful periodical, ‘‘ Our present issue,” says the preface, ‘‘ contains more than 
one work which must take an abiding. place in English literature,” but I confess 
to have searched in vain amongst its pages of wholesome mediocrity for the jewels, 
five words long, or the immortal lines that ‘ the world will not willingly let die.” 
Only one of its contributors, Mr. Arthur Symons, appears in Mr. Archer’s roll 
of fame, and indeed if the standard be set so low as it is by Mr. Mullet-Ellis 
and Mr. Archer, one sees no sufficient reason why a list of thirty brand-new 
poets should not come out once a week, or w y immortal poetry should not 
appear at the break fast-table with “ News from Far ‘and Near ” and ‘* London Day 
by Day.” But it would consist of such gems as this, borrowed from the 
second number of the journal which guarantees its contents an abiding place in 
English li:erature : 

‘¢ Where Surrey’s fragrant blue and kind hills 
Kiss the sunset sky, 
There my heart doth lie 
Bosomed on the breast of wind-thrills.” 

What a * wind-thrill” is I do not profess to know, and, therefore, need not ask 
how it can have a breast, or serve a heart asapillow. These are the things that 
‘‘neither you nor I know, tut I only.” Now, Mr. Mullet-Ellis, is this one of 
‘the pure thoughts and high-minded ideas of the miny emivent writers who 
contribute to our pages ” ? 

It is a large jump back to the poetry of 300 years agone, but my excuse is 
that at Eastertide I was at the village of Bemerton, sitting in the tiny church 
wherein George Herbert used to pray and preach, and before whose altar he 
cast himself down at his induction and ‘* set some rules to himself for the future 
conduct of his life.” The ‘* Alphabet” bell that he tolled on that occasion is 
still in the bell-cot, the Elizabethan chalice he used is still in use, and let into 
the wall beside the altar are his initials and the date. Izaak Walton, in his 
‘* Life of George Herbert,” refers to ‘‘ the good and more pleasant than healthful 
parsonage of Bemerton,” but Canon Warre assumes that either Piscator was 
misinformed or tle character of the house has changed since his day. Herbert’s 
low-roofed, dim little study remains as he left it, except that a modern one his 
heen added to the two small-paned windows that lighted it for him. His 
living-room, after having gone through several transformations, is a dining-room 
ence more, with a large open hearth and the cosiest seats in the ingle nook. 

More than in anything else, however, was I charmed with the garden, 
which is one of the gardens that endear themselves to one the more they are known. 
Probably it remains very much wha: it was in the days of the poet, bright grass 
sloping gently to the willow-clad stream, old close.clipped yew hedges and 
trees. Once more the medlar tree planted by Herbert, and illustrated in 
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Country LIFE some months ago, is alive with buds, although Canon Warre 
says that, désp.te all its props and stakes, it is dying bit by bit. Lord Pembroke 
has, I think, got some grafts from it at Wilton, and I hope others will be taken 
before decay carries it wholly off, so that the memory of this poet’s tree may not 
entirely cease. Altogether the garden makes a fine commentary on the poems. 
Somersby, with its rookery and its purling stream, the high dark wold and 
wide fields, is not more characteristic of Tennyson than Bemerton is of George 
Herbert. 

Thanks, perhaps, to the fine life written by Walton, with its exquisite 
phrases, such as the description of his courtship, ‘‘a mutual affection entered 
into both their hearts as a conqueror enters into a surprised city,” George 
Herbert’s personality is more alive to-day than his poetry. Many editions have 
been published of late, yet, wishing to buy one not long ago to send to a young 
friend, it was some time before I found a bookseller who kept them in stock. And, 
indeed, most of us have got out of sympathy a little with that intense personal 
cevotion of his, but there are a few poems that belong to the very heart of 
English literature. ‘‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright” is, of course, in 
every anthology and many schoo! books, and ‘‘ The Quip ” might very well be : 

** Then came brave Glorie puffing by 
In silks that whistled who but he ? 
He scarce allowed me half an eie, 
But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.” 
And there isa still, peaceful tranquillity in his ‘‘ Even Song ” as of the very atmo- 
sphere in Bemerton garden when the birds stop whistling and dusk creeps over 
the old rectory and the glancing willow-clad stream. It breathes the true spirit 
of rest and requiem : 
** Thy diet care and cost 
Do end in bubbles, balls of winde : 
Of winde to thee whom I have crossed 
But balls of wild fire to my troubled mind. 


** Vet still thou goest on, 
And now with darknesse closest wearie eyes ; 
Saying to man: /¢ doth suffice, 
Henceforth repose ; your work ts done.” 
That one, again, ‘‘I made a posie when the day went by,” is of the very 
essence of Her‘ ert, and there are about six others that one likes ; the rest are as 
if written in an unknown tongue. 

A day or two after being at Bemerton I went over to Amesbury, and was 
fascinated when the parson there showed me in the window of the church 
(restored in 1850, idiotically restored) a pane of stained glass said to have been 
taken from the ancient nunnery. It contained a fair Saxon face with long golden 
hair—‘‘ Oh golden hair with which I used to play ”—and he held that this was 
Arthur’s lovely and ill-fated queen. From Mallory we learn that ‘the queen 
stole away, and five ladies with her, and so she went to Almesbury ; and there 
she let make herself a nun, and wore white clothes and black, and great penance 
she took as ever did sinful lady in this land, and never creature could make her 
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merry ; but lived in fasting, prayers, and alms-deeds, that all manner of people 
marvelled how virtuously she was changed. Now leave we Queen Guenever jn 
Almesbury, a nun in white clothes and black, and there was she abbess and 
ruler as reason would.” And we all know how ‘‘the noble and joyous book” 
ends with the death of them all. 7c facet Arthurus rex quondam rexque futurus, 
and his fair queen, after her brief years as Abbess, passed ‘*To where beyond 
these voices there is peace,” and the bishop the night after the funeral * was 
never so merry and so well at ease,” because ‘‘I saw the anzels heave up 
Sir Lancelot into heaven,” and they bore the body of the warrior lover to his 
castle of Joyous Gard—‘‘some say it was Alnewick and some say it was 
Bamborough.” How real the fine old tale seemed as the incumbent of Amesbury, 
the flash of an enthusiast in his grey eye, showed me this and that Saxon door 
and double piscina, Crusaders’ sign and Easter tom’, ever dwelling on tie 
antiquity of the church, and struggling to believe himself and make his hearers 
believe that the aureoled face in the window was that of the lovely, guilty queen 
repentant at last, and her name worthily enshrined instead of meeting the fate 
she feared. 
‘«The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to mouths, 

The months will add themselves and make the years, 

The years will roll into the centuries, 

And mine will ever be a name of scorn.” 


It was not a moment to be critical or to recall the fact that iconoclasts hold 
King Arthur and his round table, Lancelot Guenever, and the rest to be wholly 
mythical, or even to insinuate that the repentance and good works amid which 
the various persons of the drama die, the history of the Sangreal and much 
more of a religious cast, were superimposed by Roman Catholic monks. How 
could one think of all that when gazing into the queen’s wistful face and 
admiring the luxuriance of her hair? There are moments when one likes to 
yield to illusion. 

The English translation of the book by Captain Dreyfus will be entitled 
‘*Five Years of My Life,” and will be published on May Ist by Messrs. George 
Newnes, Limited. Captain Dreyfus kept a diary during the whole period of 
his incarceration on Devil’s Island, and some extracts from this will be given in 
a special article that will appear in the May number of the Strand Alagazine, 
The book will contain some illustrations by the author. In it Captain Dreyfus 
describes from first to last the inner workings of the events with which the 
whole world rang. Every incident is set forth in detail—his sudden arrest in 
November, 1894; his trial, in secret ; his pu'lic degradation ; his sensation 
when, before the eyes of his comrades, his stripes and buttons were torn off and 
his sword broken ; his danger of being torn to pieces by the mob ; the bitter 
parting from his wife and children ; his conveyance to Devil’s Island in a cage 
on the ship’s deck ; his years of life in exile ; and finally his restoration to 
honour, liberty, and happiness at Rennes. 

Books to order from the library : 

‘*Queen Victoria.” R. R. Holmes. (Longmans.) 
‘¢ My Experiences of the Boer War.” Count Sternber . (Longmans.) 
“The Column.” Charles Marriott. (Lane.) ON-LOOKER. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE ANGLE.—IV. 


“ AN you inform me, my dear 
sir,” asked Professor Fleg, 
the president of our little 
Angle Club, one evening, 
‘“why it is that on the 

more beautiful of our rivers, those that 
run between their steep and rocky 
sides, the salmon are so much more 
hard to catch than in streams of 
lowlier banks and less magnificent 
beauty ?”’ 

‘“ Name! Name! Mr. Fleg,” 
young Robert Burscough called. ‘“ Are 
you quite sure of your facts—that it 
is always as you say ?” 

««* Always,’ my dear sir,” the Pro- 
fessor said, with his ever courteous 
smile, “is a very big word—a bigger 
salmon than any of us ever caught. 
I state only what I believe to he the 
rule.” 

«« What are the rivers in particular 
that you are thinking of ?” 

*‘] will content myself with in- 
stancing but two,” said the Professor— 
“the Findhorn and the North Esk. 
Both are rivers of a very romarkable 
beauty. Dark still pools are succeeded G. W. Wilson. 
by white foaming rapids, with all the 
tints of green, amber, and any that you will find in the rainbow, 
reflected from the sometimes rocky and sometimes wooded 
cliffs. And there are salmon in them, salmon in abundance. 
But there the salmon stay. There are none more obdurate ; and 
only now and again, by the most fortunate chance as it would 
seem, does one happen to take your fly.” 

‘‘Hum! rum thing, isn’t it?” said young Burscough. But 
this could scarcely be taken as suggesting a solution. 

‘‘What you say, Professor,” one of the members ventured, 
“shows that these rivers are not very comfortable for the 
casting. Can the people that fish there do the Spey throw ?” 

‘Of necessity, my dear sir—admirably. It is not necessary, 
indeed, on the North Esk, which is but a small river, to cast far 
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to cover your water. On the Findhorn it is often otherwise—far 
otherwise. And all the natives do the Spey throw to admiration. 
That they do it to perfection, 1 do not say. For that, one must 
go to the Spey itself. Elsewhere they have not studied it, they 
have not the special rods for it. But they will use it more often 
than the ordinary throw, even when the ordinary throw 1's 
possible, for the sake of saving them the labour.” : 

“They catch fish on the Spey,’ Mr. Fleg,” said Bob 
Burscough, by way of putting a fly over the fish, “‘and the Spey 
runs between high banks.” 

The president rose kindly. ‘‘ Why, yes, my dear sir, they 
catch fish on the Spey, and it has high banks, as you say; but 
they differ in this manner from the banks of the rivers that 1 
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name, and of many others (in places at least) that 1 might name. 
The Spey has commonly a bit of beach that, by wading, will give 
you foothold at the base of the steep bank. There, between the 
bank and the deep water, you may stand and make your cast. 
Now on the Findhorn you fish sometimes from the bank, which 
is more properly called a cliff, at other times you are perched 
on a stone in mid-stream.”’ 

“T see what you are driving at, Mr. Fleg,” young Burscough 
said, with sudden intelligence. ‘‘ You mean that on these rivers 
with the steep banks you are generally casting from a place 
where the fish can see you.” 

“That is exactly my meaning, my dear sir. Now I would 
not have you to infer that I suppose that to be the whole 
explanation of the fact that fish will seldom take the fly in these 
rivers with the steep high banks. Something there is, I think, 
in the colour of the tints thrown on the water, or in some other 
quantity that we are unable to appreciate, which makes the fish 
especially shy of our lures in these waters ; but of this I am 
fully satisfied, that on many occasions when an angler has 
played his fly skilfully over a fish and has accused the nature 
of the water for his ill-success in rising it, the reason is in 
truth the obvious one that the fish has seen him, and has 
its attention directed rather on the angler than on the fly 
that he is offering. Does my notion commend itself to your 
judgment ?” 

By way of illustrating his arguments to the members of the 
club, the president proceeded to unfold a portfolio of photographs, 
among which, besides the picture of the angler casting from 
the stone in mid-stream, was one of the Broap AND PLacip 
Tweep, and another of WipE 
Reaches or THE Dex, con- 
trasting strongly with a typical 
view taken of the FinDHORN 
BETWEEN STEEP BANKS. 

“The Tweed,” said young 
Burscough scornfully, as we 
turned the pictures over. 
“Bah! Sir Walter Scott has 
written of it finely; but the 
fishing — all boat-fishing, and 
‘harling’ at that!” 

_ A member, whose atten- 
tion has been given chiefly to 
what the majority speaks of 
disrespectfully as “coarse 
fish,” here asked whether 
“harling was the same as 
trolling,” and received from 
Master Bob a scornful descrip- 
tion of the process, as “ sitting 
In the stern of a boat with 
three rods out, catching 
nothing but a cold, while. two 
fillies, exuding whisky from 
every pore, row you back- 
wards and forwards across the 
tiver,”’ 
__ Professor Fleg smiled an 
indulgent smile,. “ Our young 
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friend’s lively description,” 
he said, ‘is in_ essentials 
accurate; but it is the des- 
cription of one who has the 
fortune, which is not every- 
one’s, to be young. There 
are those of us, whose 
muscles are somewhat less 
steely than they were, who 
are glad enough now and 
then of a rest from the day- 
long casting with an eighteen 
feet rod; to say nothing of the 
occasional far greater strain 
of killing a big fish. To 
such, and I have to con- 
fess myself among the num- 
ber, a half-hour or so_ spent 
(not necessarily in catching 
cold, or only cold) in being 
rowed about at one’s ease 
comes as a very pleasant re- 
laxation, to say nothing of 
the treble chance that perhaps 
is given by the three flies, 
or, if you will so far con- 
descend, by the two flies and 
the minnow, offered to the 
fish.” 

‘* But what happens when 
you hook a fish ?” the ** coarse” 
angler (that is, the angler of the coarse fish) asked. 

‘* Why, then, of course,” Master Bob interpolated, ‘ you're 
rowed ashore like fury, you tumble on your nose five times in 
getting from the boat on to shore, and then you leg it after 
the fish, or reel in with him—play him, in fact,as if you had 
hooked him from the shore.” 

“Which ‘legging it after’ him, as our young friend 
has it,” said Mr. Fleg, “is exactly what it is scarcely 
possible to do on these rivers with the precipitous banks. 
If you will look at the photograph that I was showing 
you, of the angler perched on a stone in mid-stream, you 
will observe that, though not indeed on any steep bank, 
he is yet on such a place that to follow his fish at all becomes 
a sheer impossibility. He would be up to his armpits, or 
over them, in the river, which flows like a torrent, in a single 
step.” 

‘¢ And how can the fish be killed then?” 

‘Often on the Findhorn, my dear sir, the fish is killed out 
of sight of the angler altogether. The angler is perched on a 
rock, or niche in the cliffside, and maybe the fish (round a 
corner of the cliff below him) is never visible to him the whole 
time that he is playing it. And you may believe me, my dear 
sir, that the experience is a most singular one—this of playing 
a fish and never seeing him. It requires a great amount of self- 
control, of faith, I might almost say, this working away at a 
monster who may be doing all sorts of antics that you cannot 
see round the corner. It is quite another thing from the playing 
of a fish that remains out of sight merely because he will not 
show above the water. In that common enough case, if you do 
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not actually see the fish, you see at least the field of his operations ; 
know, if not exactly what he is doing, at least a good many things 
that he may not be doing. But this playing of a fish just round 
the corner, so to speak (I may ask you to imagine yourself in 
your young men’s club at the top of St. James’s Street—ah, yes, 
I thank you, ‘ White's ’—and playing a salmon that is apparently 
doing his best to find his way through all the traffic and to go 
into the Academy at Burlington House), in such a case as this 
there is nothing in the world that you can be sure that salmon 
is not doing. He may be round a rock” (‘Or a policeman’s 
legs,” Master Robert, who enjoyed the parable, suggested) ; ‘‘ he 
may be jumping, he may be sulking; all that you can know is 
that you have a weight of varying energy at the end of your 
line, and reel in or out according to the stress of circumstance. 
Further you have a gillie, shouting, with all the excitement of 
the Celt, information and instructions; but if you find such 
instruction at all furthersome to the eventual killing of the fish 
or to present understanding of the position, then all I can say 
is that your constitution and temperament must differ strangely 
from my own.” 

So far the fisher of the ‘coarse fish” had been in the 
humble réle of the contented auditor, but as Mr. Fleg introduced 
his masterly metaphor of the salmon skilfully threading its way 
among the traffic of Piccadilly, our ‘ coarse” friend began to 
show signs of an energy hardly repressed. 

“J'l]_ tell you something now,” he said, scarcely giving 
Mr. Fleg time to finish. ‘1 never played a salmon through 
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Piccadilly, I must admit, but I once played a cat through two 
main thoroughfares and a bye-street, and bagged her in a two. 
pair back.” 

If there was a strong point about our club of the Angle, it 
was, beyond question, absolute veracity. This being so, jt 
seemed that the story of the “coarse” fisherinan required a little 
explanation, which he freely gave. He had been fishing with 
the “live bait” for pike, a cruel practice, which the president 
condemned, but which the fisherman supported on the ground 
that one pike killed more live bait than many anglets, and that 
by the use of live bait many more pike were killed than could 
be killed without. Therefore it was a mercy and a duty owed to 
the live bait to spit them on the hooks and cast them into the 
river, alive, to allure the pike. The fisher, on the occasion of 
which he spoke to us, had swung his hooked live bait back, 
preparatory for another cast, when an ichthyophagous cat seized 
hold of it as it passed; so, when the fisher would have swung 
it forward, there was a ‘“‘shurr!” of the reel, but nothing came, 
Something, however—-that is, the cat—went. It went “like 
blazes,” as our ‘‘ coarse’’ fishing member put it—‘ like blazes,” 
down one street, then turned a corner, then another, he always 
after it (the river runs right through the village), down an alley, 
and so upa Staircase through an open door intoa ‘‘two-pair back” 
without a chimney or an outlet. There it sulked. The fisher 
had been distanced, but followed gamely, reeling in as he went. 
Guided by this line, like Jason by Medea’s clue, he reeled all 
in again till the cat was found in a corner, still hooked fast, 
sulky, but spitting. Then they 
threw a sack over the beast, 
cut a hole for its head to come 
out, keeping the claws inside, 
and at last unhooked it, with 
squalls. 

“¢ And it weighed ?”’ Robert 
Burscough asked. 

But the “coarse’”’ fisher 
would not answer. He was 
absently stroking a healed scar, 
that might have been an old 
cat-scratch, on the back of his 
hand. 
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T is possible to be roman- 
tic still, if you are only 
old enough; but that is 
an essential. It is the 
young in the twentieth 
century that are the cynics to 
whom a covert, with _ the 
bracken and the alder, and all 
that is most beautiful, is just 
a place for rabbits to live and 
be killed in. There seems to 
be one possible phase of child- 
hood only in the twentieth cen- 
tury’s life—second childhood. 

Pan, they tell us, is dead, 
but it is not believable. No 
man in his rational senses, not 
obscured by a fog of too much 
knowledge, can go along the 
woodland ways of our over- 
built little island and believe 
that nothing but rabbits and 
pheasants dwells there. It is 
certain, as certain as a thing 
can be, that there must be 
fairies. If not fairies, for 
what good to make these 
beautiful places and_ palaces 
of delight of which the pillars 
and columns are the stems 0 
the bracken and the root its 
cool green leafage ? And these 
greater woods, where the big 
trees go up with their, tall 
columnar stems; of course, 
there must be fauns an 
dryads, and people of that 
delightful kind, to live in them 
still. At least, he is a person 
of dull imagination who cam 
go his ways through it all and 
not believe it. 
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But to believe it, it is essential, as we said, to be old. Once 
we ourselves had a childhood, a childhood not of the twentieth 
century, when this woodland country of these pictures was to us 
a fairy-land far more real (in the sense of engrossing all our 
thoughts and being the solid occupation of our lives) than any 
bed or school room in the house ; more real even than the dining- 
room, which had its own importance. That last is a great deal 
to say. 

In this stream, that runs through the midst of this forest 
—Tue River oF GIANT CrayrisH was our name for it—-we 
used to find the crayfish—giants of near 3in. long—in hiding 
under the flat stones that made the stream’s bed. There never 
were such good crustaceans, either then or in after life, as these 
that we then caught and took home to tea. 

And there was even game of greater glory than this to be 
taken in that stream—though at times only—at the times when 
of all others they ought not to have been taken—though this we 
did not understand then, nor, I dare say, should have greatly re- 
garded had we under- 
stood. This greater 
game waS an occa- 
sional trout, of the 
monstrous bigness of 
between 41b. and 
jlb., that had been 
known to be hunted 
into a hole under the 
bank, as we went 
paddling up the 
stream, and caught in 
his ignominious cul- 
de-sac. ‘The terrible 
slipperiness of a trout 
in a hole, and the 
cruel agony of doubt 
whether you have 
him tight or whether 
he is to slip away 
from you, is some- 
thing almost more 
than can be imagined, 
unless it has been 
experienced, or 
remembered. There 
was really more 
pain than pleasure 
about such fearful 
excitement as 
that. .Of course 
these hapless trout 
had gone up this 
river of giant crayfish 
to spawn, so by all 
the rights that are 
most sacred we ought 
to have spared them 
at that time; but we 
paid no heed, and no- 
body paid much heed 
tous, so nobody wasa 
penny the worse, 
except the trout. 
Legends, of course, 
there were of trout 
of prodigious size— 
apound was not too 
great a weight for 
the imagination of 
nineteenth century 
childhood to aspire 
to— but there are 
legends, of greater 
fish than have ever been taken out of them, on more rivers 
than ours, and these legends seem to survive the death 
of the last century. If we may venture a prophetic look, we 
can fancy them surviving the death of the present. What would 
fishing be if man were no romancer? Something quite different. 
The romance of that streamlet connected it with the unknown both 
in the past and the future ; it went down into an even greater river, 
on which big ships sailed before that water reached the sea (this 
Was a tremendous thought); and before it came to us, and gave 
Us crayfish and occasional trout, it traversed a certain bracken- 
clad and heath-clad common and wild place that we called 
Newtown, There are many Newtowns in the world, but few, we 
think, are as aware of the derivation of their name as we were 
of the derivation of our Newtown. It was as simple as could be. 
Where the river of giant crayfish was created and where were its 
secret springs, who shall say? But this we knew, at all events, 
that before it came down to the wood, as shown in the first 
Picture, it had gone spreading itself about everywhere over the 
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bracken-clad common, not collected into anything like a definite 
stream, but making the whole place boggy, with little pools and 
muddy places. And in these pools, and around them, we used 
to find things that we called indifferently newts and efts, that 
looked like lizards and seemed equally comfortable in water and out 
of it. So, this being the home or town of the newts, what in 
the world was simpler than to call it Newt-town? No doubt 
many of the Newtowns in the world derive their name in the same 
way, only they do not know it. 

The twentieth century reader—the purblind critic—will be 
apt to note, in his offensive way, that we have passed with 
remarkable quickness (a quickness that we should like to be less 
remarkable and rare) from the leaflessness of winter in the 
woodland scene of the one picture to the rich foliage and 
the summer opulence of the other. But this is, in fact, precisely 
as it should be, for this Newtown, that is so altogether lovely 
when the leafy beauties are decking it, had but little attraction 
for us before the spring and summer. For one thing, the 
beginnings of the 
river of crayfish 
made everything 
so abominably soft 
and boggy that 
you were apt to be 
up to your knees in 
a mud hole before 
you knew where you 
were. And though 
this was a situation 
that we did _ not 
view with any great 
concern for the 
moment, it was one 
that the nursery and 


schoolroom deities 
regarded with 
marked disfavour, 


which was com- 
municated to us in 
a manner neither 
agreeable’ nor 
romantic on our re- 
turn. So in the 
winter-time we made 
most of our play IN 
THE Forest, andonly 
began to go to New- 
town about the time 
that the frog’s jelly 
appears in the ponds 
and develops little 
black specks that 
‘ grow into tadpoles 
by and by, and then 
the tadpoles wriggle 
their tails off, and 
their legs begin to 
fall down and they 
are frogs, and will 
drown if you keep 
them in a bottle with- 
out a stone to come 
out and sit on, which 
is a very singular 
thing, because before, 
as tadpoles, they were 
quite happy swim- 
ming aboutall day and 
all night long. Even 
the nursery and 
schoolroom deities, 
who were too stupid 
to wonder at almost anything, thought this curious, and would 
not believe it till they had seen two or three frogs almost 
drowned to show them. Grown-up people always seemed so 
extraordinary then---they never would believe anything until 
it was shown to them, and the things they did not know were 
wonderful. 

I have often seen that wood and the crayfish river and all 
these places since, and they have meant rabbits and pheasants 
to me, much more than any other kind of fairy. After all, it 
is all in the name—the things that attract us so greatly are 
always fairies under one form or other, owing most of their 
attraction to our imaginations—and the rocketing fairy, I dare 
say, would give just as good a shot as the rocketing pheasant. 
The way to beat for them would be to beat the wood right out to 
the bracken, then bring the bracken back, with stops to make them 
get up. The fairies would be sure to fly high, coming back to 
their home wood and those high trees. One has an idea that the 
fairy would not need as much shot as the pheasant. 
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But later again, with the approach, perhaps, of the second 
childhood which alone is known to the twentieth century, I 
begin to have more of my old feelings towards Newtown and the 
wood. I feel as if I should like to go paddling again for the 
crayfish, with the chance of an occasional illegal trout. But of 
course there is rheumatism to be thought of. And one’s friends 
would put one in a lunatic asylum. In spite of the nursery 
deities and the schoolroom ones, and all the rest of the authorities, 
there is no freedom, after all, like the first childhood’s. 


THE BLUE UMBRELLA. 


HAT something was wrong with Levi Tubb was abun- 
dantly evidenced by his restlessness, his preoccupied 
u.anner, and, above all, by the extraordinary falling off 
in his appetite. This last symptom gave his sister 
Leah serious ground for anxiety. ‘ Picks his food, a do, 

like a sick hen; him that wur allus sa spry wi’ his knife an’ fork 
an’ ate his vittels up sa sweet,’’ she said, when discussing the 
subject with the thatcher, a ‘‘ widow-man” who lived next door. 

‘“* Mebbe he’ve got a touch o’ this year naesty hinfooenzy as be 
about; he should see the doctor an’ goo on the club fur a spell,” 
counselled the latter, which well-meant advice was the last Levi 
intended to follow. He was quite aware of the nature of his 
malady; he knew the very day and hour when first it laid its grip 
upon him, and had he at this time been capable of merriment, he 
could have laughed in his sleeve at the notion that mere 
“‘doctor’s stuff’? would avail in a case like his. 

The trouble arose through the umbrella—thus are momentous 
consequences ofttimes the result of insignificant factors. Not 
that this could, strictly speaking, be called insignificant, either in 
point of size or hue, its capacity for shelter being vast, its tint a 
wondrous shade of peacock-blue, produced by the united efforts 
of sun and rain upon the original colour. The umbrella, owing 
to the persistence with which Leah thrust its company upon him 
whenever there happened to be a‘cloud in the sky, was one of 
the burdens of Levi's life, the other being his sister’s inability to 
realise the fact that he had left boyhood some distance behind. 
Leah, who was many years his senior, had brought him up from 
his birth and still “did” for him, and though he was now five- 
and-twenty, she treated him as if he were but five, scolding him, 
exacting impl.cit obedience, and fussing over his health, in season 
and out, until the bond of awe and affection which held him to 
her was strained almost to snapping point. Had.she confined 
her attentions to the privacy of their own hearth he would have 
found them less irksome. When it came, however, to her leaving 
the dinner to cook itself one showery Sunday morning, in order 
that she might pursue him into church with great-coat and 
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umbrella, thus exposing him to the ridicule of the congregation, 
and herself to the wrath of the parson for disturbing the service, 
such solicitude was more than masculine flesh and blood could 
bear. The affair caused a distinct coolness between brother and 
sister. Levi even ventured to show signs of open revolt, and, 
albeit Leah fondly imagined she had extinguished the feeble 
spark, it smouldered within, to gather fresh force and break out 
later, as the sequel will show. 

April was full young, and uncertain, spoilt child that she was, 
whether to smile or sulk, when Levi sat one morning eating his 
lunch on the raised chalk path that lay like a white ribbon 
athwart the brown upland. A fragrant steam—‘‘the smell of a 
field that the Lord hath blessed’’—arose from the fresh-turned 
earth. Over wide fallow and green stretches of corn a wind with 
a memory of March in its crispness was blowing, ruffling 
thickened buds, and rioting at wili among great fleecy clouds 
which raced like flying snowdrifts across the pure azure, and 
cast swift shadows on the slopes of the distant hills. | Here and 
there fitful gleams of sunlight quickened the woods from purple 
to gold, and, stealing between the tree trunks, k ssed the shy 
flowers—bluebell, cowslip, and orchis—which were beginning to 
peep from their shelter of leaves shaken over them last autumn 
by friendly boughs before the winter’s frost. All things, from 
the ringdove cooing in the ragged firs beyond the stream, to the 
primrose on its bank, spoke of youth and hope, of life and love, 
and over Levi also Spring cast her wondrous spell. A vague 
discontent with his present uncoloured existence, a craving after 
he knew not what, stirred within him as he gazed at the long 
straight furrows the plough had clelt under his hand. 

“All on ’um alike; no moor diff’rence betwixt to-day an’ 
‘issterday than ther’ be betwixt the last furrow I druv an’ the 
one I be gwine to drive,” he muttered ; ‘‘an’ ter-morrow, I s’pwose, 
’ull be just the same!” Alas for his prognostication! When next 
he sat eating his lunch on the bank, the world wore a wholly 
changed aspect. . 

I have already spoken of the path across the fields, which led 
from the village to the neighbouring little market town. Though 
it was shorter by nearly a mile than the high road, the 
latter, where mothers, hung round with parcels and small 
children, ran a chance of securing a lift in waggon or cart, was 
the more popular route, and when on this particular morning a 
strange voice accosted Levi, it was sufficient of an event to cause 
him to drop his clasp-knife in surprise. 

‘“« Bags your pardon, miss, but what did ’ee say?” he enquired, 
recovering the knife, but losing his wits as he found himself con- 
fronted by a girl in a fresh cotton frock with a coquettish knot of 
pink ribbon at her throat. 

‘Is this the way to W ?”’ she repeated. 

Levi stared hard at her before replying. She was undoubtedly 
pretty, and there was a saucy glint in her eyes which reminded 
him of the twinkling of the young green corn when it is playing 
in the sunshine with the breeze. 

‘Qo, aye,” he answered at length; ‘ you can get to w— 
by this year road, but ’tis a fairish twisty one an’ easy to lose.” 

‘“* How far is it?” 

“¢Tt med be three mile, or it med be a bit furder.” 

‘Three miles! ‘I shall never walk so far. See, it’s going to 
rain too.” 

‘That's like anuff,” he agreed, casting a weatherwise look at 
a black cloud that was hurrying towards them from the south- 
west. 

‘Oh dear, it’s beginning already!” cried she, as a swollen 
drop fell on her hand. “I must go to the town to fetch my 
aunt’s medicine, an’ I shall be wet through in this thin frock. 
What shall I do?” 

“Bide under my umbrella till the shower’s past,” suggested 
Levi, with a flash of inspiration, and unfurled the hated object 
which Leah had tied to his lunch-basket that morning. 

The girl glanced doubtfully from the snug shelter beneath 
the bank to the overcast sky, but a quick patter of rain decided 
her to accept his offer, together with a corner of his great-coat, 
which he had spread for a cushion. 

“You'll be drowned there; come under the umbrella,” she 
said, as he seated himself bashfully at a distance, and he obeyed, 
uncertain whether pleasure or embarrassment were his predomt 
nant sensation. 

l’or some moments the two sat side by side in silence, warm 
and dry, while the patient plough-horses stood with drooping 
heads and depressed ears facing the shower. Then, “1 reckon 
you be a stranger in these parts?” hazarded Levi, curiosity 
conquering shyness. 

‘Yes, I’ve never been here afore.” . 

«« An’ wher’ med you be stayin’, miss, if I med mek sa bold? 

“With my aunt yonder,” and she nodded her head in the 
direction of the village. 

‘What did ’ee say as your aunt wur called?” 

She peeped roguishly at him, but answered in demure tones, 
‘©T don’t remember that I mentioned her name.” 

“Oh!” He shrank into silence again, wondering why her 
mischievous eyes affected him so strangely, 
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It was now her turn to investigate. ‘1 suppose you live 

onder ?”’ she asked. 

“Aye, I’ve bid ther’ ever sence I wur barned; no doubt 
but what I shall die ther’ when my time comes, pl’ase God.” 

“Was your wife born there too?” 

This innocent question reduced the young man to a state of 
pitiable confusion. ‘I ha’nt got narra missus,” he stammered. 

“P’r’aps you don’t care for such silly creatures as girls ?”’ 

“J’ve never thought much about ‘um; Leah be the on’y 
‘ooman as I’ve had to do wi’,” he replied in all simplicity. 

His sister's name led to fresh interrogatories on the part of 
the fair stranger, and before the shower had ceased and the sun 
shone once more she had gleaned all the details of his family 
history—how his mother had died at his birth within a few weeks 
of her husband, how Leah had toiled and scraped to support 
herself and the child, as well as to provide ‘a little schoolin’” 
for the latter ; how her temper was “a bit werryin’ now an’ agen, 
but I must put up wi't, ’ee knaw, seein’ what she ha’ done fur ma.” 

‘We've all on us to put up with something,” remarked the 
girl with an air of profound philosophy, as she rose to continue 
her walk. ‘* Thank you kindly for your shelter, Mr. Tubb, an’ I 
wish you good-day.”’ 

“The weather looks wunnerful catchy; ther’ ‘ull be moor 
rain by’n-bye. You'd best tek the umbrella wi’ you,” he said, 
clutching at an excuse to renew the acquaintance, for he was 
quite sure of his feelings by this time. 

“If you can spare it, I’d be much obliged. I shan’t be 
long gone, an’ seein’ you'll be at work till nearly three 
o'clock, I reckon I shall find you here when I comes back this 
way. Good-bye,” and she tripped along the path, while he 
returned to his plough, marvelling in his simple soul how 
one short hour ago he could have found the world so dull. He 
whistled as he drove his furrows—not quite so straight and even 
now—and when the rain he had predicted beat in his face, he 
only laughed, and blessed the blue umbrella. This lightsome 
mood, alas! was but of short duration; it gave place to one of 
anxious perplexity when three o’clock brought no sign of his 
new acquaintance. Reluctantly he tore himself from the fields, 
stabled his horses, and sought his home, where dinner, cooked by 
Leah’s careful hands, awaited him. During the remainder of the 
day he listened with eagerness not free from .trepidation for a 
knock on the door, for a voice he desired above alk things to hear 
again, but he listened to no purpose, and his sleep that night was 
troubled. The loss of the blue umbrella, or, to be more accurate, 
the explanation of its loss, weighed on his mind. How could he 
confess to Leah that le had lent a possession by which she set 
such store to a stranger, to a girl of whose very name he was 
ignorant? And he curse! the blue umbrella which had placed 
him in this awkward predicament. 

Of course the next morning was wet; that was only to be 
expected. ‘Things allus do go contrairy,” he muttered, adding 
aloud, ‘* Never mind the umbrella, Leah; I’ll fetch he an’ tie ’un 
to the baskut.”’ 

She was not to be put off in this manner, however. 

“What did ’ee do wi! ’un yesterday?” she asked; ‘’ten’t in 
the carner wher’ a mos’n gen’ly stands. Wher’ be ’un, Levee?” 

“Dang the umbrella,” he replied, driven to desperation and 
resolved to carry the matter witha high hand. ‘I lost ’un, if you 
be sa set on knawin’; he be lost, that’s wher’ a be.”’ 

“Lost! I'll lose you if you dwun't find ’un agen!”’ 

“’Tis your fault. I didn’t want the thing, but you ’ud make 
ma tek it, an’ how be I to see who.comes along the path when 
half the time my back be turned’?:. ‘Tis<all your doin’, so you 
needn't grizzle at ma, fur I wun’t put up.wi't no longer,” and he 
marched out of the house, leaving his ‘sjster confounded by this 
unexpected turning of the docile worm. —“% Phy 

It was after the incident just narrated, that Levi.exhibited 
those symptoms alluded to in the beginning of my story. ~ 

.“T can’t think what ails the bwoy,” said Leah, when 
pouring out her troubles to the thatcher over the low privet hedve 
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which divided her garden from his; ‘he ha’n’t never bin’ the--- 


Same sence the day the umbrella wur lost. 
as he’s frettin' over't, do ’ee ?”’ 

The other, thus appealed to, rubbed his head reflectively. 

“Tt med be the hinfooenzy, as I telled ’ee afoor, or it med 
be—I dwun’t goo fur to saay as 'tis—but it med be as he’s pinin’ 
arter a young ‘ooman.” 

“Goo along wi’ ’ee! Our Levee never thinked such a 
thought. You'll be sayin’ as [’m pinin’ arter a young man next.” 
“Mebbe you is an’ mebbe you aint,” was his cautious reply ; 

but if he teks a missus, you'll be fur turnin’ out, I reckon?” 
_ “Never!” she cried, ‘never! Wher’ he bides, I bide. I'd 
like to see the ’ooman as ’ud get me out o’ my house.” 
_. ‘‘Mebbe a man could do that job easier,” quoth the thatcher 
rn a wink of unutterable meaning, which Leah was at a loss to 
om, 

A week passed away, bringing Levi neither relief from his 
Uneasy feeings nor news of his missing property. He was 
Jogging homeward from the field one day, seated sideways on one 
ot his horses, when he heard his name called, and slipping to the 
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ground he saw a trim figure, weighted with a large umbrella, 
running towards him. 

‘IT saw you pass the house,” panted the girl. ‘I’m very 
sorry, but I lost my way that day, an’ I got wet so that I’ve had 
to stop indoors ever since with a cold—an’ thank you for lendin’ 
me——”’ 

She faltered and paused as she met the young man’s ardent 
gaze. 

“I’ve looked everywheres fur you, but I niver thought o’ 
you stayin’ in yon lone house.” 

‘Did you think I had run off with this?” she asked, 
laughing up into his face with the saucy look which stirred his 
pulses and made him catch his breath. 

‘‘ That old rubbish! Bless’ee, I niver gin nothink a thought 
‘cept you. So you’re bidin’ wi’ Susan Prewett?”’ 

‘“* Yes, she is my aunt; she’s been ill, an’ I came to nurse her. 
I must go back now; please take your umbrella.” 

**You must kip he, ’cos I telled my sister *twur lost, an’ 
lukkee ’twud be a deal better fur me if *twurn’t never found agen. 
Will ’ee tek ’un home agen, miss, just to pleasure me?” 

The pleading in his voice was hard to resist, seconded as it 
was by the eloquence of his eyes. 

“I shall feel like a thief if I keep it,” said she; ‘but I will 
consider the matter over, an'—if you like to step up some evenin’, 
Mr. Tubb, I’ll let you know what I think about it.” 

‘You med tell ma your name,” and he caught at her hand 
as she turned to leave him—* you med tell ma your name, so that 
I shall knaw what to call you to myself.” 

‘‘ Mary—Polly—Flowers,” she cried, speeding up the lane 
towards her aunt’s home, while Levi started to catch the horses, 
who were making a straight line across country for their stables. 

That first visit to the lone cottage was followed by a second 
and a third, until the young man and the maiden lost count of 
them. All through “the magic of May” and June’s mellow- 
tinted evenings they paced the soft lanes together, jealously 
guarding their secret from the gossiping world without and, it 
must be confessed, from Jeah in particular. Between haytime 
and harvest, however, their tranquil dream was rudely broken in 
upon, and once more the blue umbrella was the disturbing agent. 
It happened that the thatcher was employed on some hay- 
ricks in the field adjoining Susan Prewett’s house, and there 
leing no other water available in»which to soak his halms, he 
appeared one day at.her open kitchen door to ask if he might 
While he stood waiting for 
someone to answer his knock, his eye was caught by a familiar 
object, which, being well within his reach, he examined at close 
quarters in order to make sure it was no counterfeit. The same 
evening across the privet hedge he informed Leah of the 
whereabouts of her missing treasure. The latter’s indignation 
and surprise knew no bounds, although, to be sure, she always 
did say that ‘‘them folks as kep’ theirselves to theirselves an’ 
lived in lone cottages mos’n gen’ly had a good reason fur so 
dein’.”” Early the following morning she too paid Susan Prewett 
a visit, with the result of which she regaled Levi during his 
dinner. So absorbed was she by ‘her story that she failed to 
notice the anger gathering in his eyes. The stony silence he 
maintained, his abrupt manner of quitting the house when he 
had finished his meal, above all his prolonged absence that 
evening, shook her self-complacency, and instilled a disquieting 
suggestion that there might possibly be some truth in the version 
Polly Flowers and her aunt had given of the affair, For the first 
time in her life, Leah found herself dreading her brother’s return; 
for the first time since she had taken him, a tiny infant, from her 
dying mother’s arms, she shrank before his gaze as he paused on 
his way upstairs to give expression to some of the bitterness that 
consumed him. 

**’Tis to be hoped as you're satisfite wi’ your work,” he said. 
‘‘ ’ve walked wi’ Polly these three months, an’ we wur as happy 
as two birds on a bough, but you’ve come betwixt us, an’ she 
can’t ha’ no moor to doin’ wi’ ma, she sez.” 

“Why didn’t ’ee tell ma you'd gin she the umbrella, an’ 
that you wur keepin’ comp’ny together ?” 

“’Cause, God furgie ma, I wur afeared on 'ee, Leah; but 
you couldn’t ha’ done moor mishtiff if I’d telled you everythink 


at the first than you ha’ done to-day!” 


The quiet words, the tone in which they were uttered 
indicating a trouble that lay too deep for recrimination, stirred 
the hearer as the most passionate reproaches would have failed to 
do. Woman-like she cast about for a victim on which to vent 
the anger she felt against herself, and bethinking her of the 
thatcher’s share in the business, she selected him as being both 
near at hand and eminently suitable. Not being desirous of 
affording entertainment to the neighbours, or a chance of retreat 
indoors to her adversary, she declined to engage him across the 
hedge, but called him into her own kitchen, where she had him at 
an advantage. Now the thatcher, being ‘‘a widow-man,” 
had acquired some experience of what he termed “faymale 
huming natur,”’ and he was of opinion that if you only allowed “a 
‘ooman to blow her steam off long anuff, she’ll get rid on it in 
time, an’ what’s left on her ‘ull be as harmless as a truss Q’ 
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straw.” * He applied his theory with excellent results on the 
present occasion, and sat smoking his pipe serenely while Leah 
‘upset’ him, removing it from time to time to enquire whether 
she had “ done yet ?”’ 

«Sims to me,” he began, when at length she ceased through 
lack of breath not less than of words-—‘‘ sims to me as you med a 
mess on’t altogether. Why couldn't ’ee ha’ gone quiet an’ civil 
to Susan, who be a decent sort o’ *ooman, an’ said you'd yeard as 
she had found your umbrella what wur lost? You wurn’t 
obbligated to believe her story till you’d axed Levee if ’twur 
true, an’ what’s moor, you wurn’t obbligated to call she an’ 
Polly liars an’ thieves. But ther’, you faymales be sich 
chattermaggots!” 

Leah’s heart sank lower than before. Even the thatcher 
condemned her. 

‘‘ What be I to do?” she sobbed. ‘‘ Levee wun’t spake to 
ma, an’ goos to public 
every night o’ his 
life. It ‘ull break 
my heart, it ‘ull, if 
that bwoy takes to 
drink.” 

“Aye, an’ all 
along o’ you too,” 
put in the other 
remorselessly. 

“Oh! whativer 
can I do? He looks 
that mis’rubble | 
can’t be’r to see ’un!”’ 

‘* Goo to the girl 
an’ say ‘twur all a 
mistek, an’ as how 
you'd tek it very 
kind on she to kip 
comp’ny agen wi’ 
Levee,” suggested 
her adviser, watching 
through his _half- 
closed lids the effects 
of this bitter pill. 

‘Niver ! niver!”’ 
she cried. ‘I aint 
a-gwine down on my 
knees to a chit like 
her.” 

‘No, you'll let 
Levee goo to the 
devil instead,” quoth 
the thatcher drily, as 
he took his leave. 

Despite the 
latter’s apparent want 
of success, his 
counsel stuck fast by 
Leah. For several 
months love and 
pride wrestled 
together within her 
bosom, but the sight 
of her nursling plung- 
ing daily deeper in 
the mire of evil 
habits stung her to 
action. Armed with 
the fateful umbrella, 
she sallied forth one 
tempestuous Novem- 
ber day—for her 
decision once made, 
neither wind nor 
rain would stop her 
carrying it out as 
soon as_ possible-— 
and was blown up the lane to the lone cottage, which stood a 
mile or more from the village. 

Great was Susan Prewett’s surprise to behold her visitor. 
**Come in, come in; you must be wet through ! ” she exclaimed, 
forgetting past insults, perhaps even guessing at the nature of the 
errand which had brought Levi's sister there through such 
weather. 

Leah’s carefully-prepared speech died on her lips when she 
found herself thus welcomed; relieved of her soaked outer garments, 
and placed in the armchair near the fire, with a cup of hot tea on 
the table beside her, she could only stammer between her tears 
fragments of sorrow and regret, which were far more effective 
than the most formal apology. ‘My niece went home before 
harvest,” said Susan, in answer to the other’s humble request, 
‘for she was too unhappy to bide in these parts any longer. I'll 
write an’ give her your message, but it must be for her to decide, 
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an’ if I was you, I wouldn’t mention it to your brother till yoy 
know her mind. She's dearly fond o’ him, but young girls ha’ 
got their pride, an’ sometimes that proves stronger nor their love,” 

‘Tell her I'll try to be a kind sister to her an’ not werry her 
as I’ve a-werried Levee,’’ was Leah’s parting remark as she 
stepped into the darkness of the autumn evening. 

On emerging from the shelter afforded by Susan’s garden, the 
full force of the blast smote her and sent her staggering against 
the bank. She struggled on a few yards, only to be met by a 
second gust that buffeted her hither and thither and after several] 
ineffectual attempts to wrench the umbrella from her grasp turned 
it, by way of revenge, inside out. The rain, which smote her face 
like whipcord, the raging storm, the loneliness and gloom, added 
to the distance she had to cover, filled Leah’s brave soul with 
dismay. 

**Oh lark, oh lark! howiver shall I get home?” she cried, 
and out of the dark. 
ness came the answer 
in the _ thatcher’s 
well-known — accents 
—‘* Catcn holdt o’ 
me; I'll look arter 
’ee!”” 

No sound could 
at that moment have 
been sweeter to her 
ears. 

‘“* Wher’ be?” 
she asked, groping 
for him. 

“Year, close to 
"ee. So th’ old 
umbereller’s blowed 
wrong side out, be 
‘un ? That’s soon put 
right, lukkee; an’ 
now you an’ me can 
walk under ’un as 
snug as two bees in 
one flower.” 

‘“* How did ’ee 
know ‘twur me?” 
enquired Leah 
presently. 

««’Cause I sin’ee 
come out o’ the 
cottage. Thinks |, 
‘She'll niver — stan’ 
agin this wind,’ an’ 
I just bide a minute 
to wait fur ‘ee.” 

“Thank you 
kindly, thatcher,” 
said the middle-aged 
spinster, who was 
enjoying a_ novel 
experience in being 
thus taken care of. 

‘Aye, I sin ‘ee 
come out o’ the 
cottage, an’ I wurn't 
a mossel surprised. 
I allus knowed as 
you’d a rale good 
heart under = your 
werryin’ tongue.” 

Towhich curious 
piece of anatomical 
information — she 
vouchsafed no reply 
save to cling a trifle 
closer to the stalwart 
arm that supported 
her. 

“ Now dwun’t ’ee furget,” continued the thatcher, ‘ that when 
they young folkses gets married, ther’ll be a place nex’ door 
ready fur you, my dear, if sa be as you keers to tek ’un.” 

Leah’s self-abasement was not in vain, for Levi, coming 
home moody and ‘sullen to dinner one afternoon a week later, 
found his little sweetheart sitting by the fire, while his sister, 
her eyes blinded with tears, bent over the wash-tub in the “ back- 
place.” 


Copyright 


Once more spring had returned to gladden the earth and the 
hearts of the children of men. The two youthful lovers, who were 
soon to be made one, were enjoying an evening stroll in the lane 
near Susan’s house, when a man and woman, evidently an amorous 
couple like themselves, loomed through the dusk and sat down l 
rest within a few yards of where the others stood screened by @ 
budding elder bush. The features of the new comers welt 
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indistinguishable in the dim light, and Levi started with surprise 
when a voice which he recognised as his sister’s enquired 
tenderly, ‘‘ John, why dostn’t ’ee say summat to ma?” 

A pause ensued, broken by the thatcher’s rumbling bass, 
«’Cause I ha’nt got nothen to say.” 

«Why dostn’t ’ee tell ma that you loves ma?” pursued 
Leah, allowing, however, a decent interval to elapse. 

«’Cause I’ve telled ’ee that afoor,” was his deliberate reply. 

Again there was silence, until the lady, tenacious of her 
privileges, renewed the attack. “ John, why dostn’t ’ee gimma a 
kiss?” 

The tardy wooer reflected. ‘I be gwine to presen’ly,” he 
answered thoughtfully. 

At this point Polly’s self-control gave way. ‘I think it’s 
time we moved on,” she whispered in a choked voice, and she 
and Levi fled out of earshot to indulge their merriment at their 
ease. 

“How sly of Leah to be keepin’ comp'ny like that an’ never 
tell,” laughed the gir] when capable of speech. ‘‘ The thatcher is 
what I call a real sensible sweetheart—not like you, Levi!’’ 

“| be gwine to, now,” remarked the latter. ‘“‘ Ah, my dear,” 
as Polly’s hand came nestling into his, ‘‘ Leah and me ‘udn’t 
never ha’ quar'led over the blue umbrella, if we'd on’y known 
what a good turn it wur goin’ to serve us both.” 





A Few Goop ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 


GREAT lover of flowers and successful gardener, who prefers to remain 
anonymous, sends us a list of seeds recommended for the garden 
before other kinds, and this small selection will no doubt: prove 
acceptable just now. Of hardy annuals, for Spring Sowing, the list 
comprises yellow Sweet Sultan, Sweet Peas, Major Convolvulus, 
Godetia Lady Satin Rose, Love-in-a-mist (Nigella damascena), the 

two sweet-scented Tobaccos (Nicotiana affinis and N. sylvestris), Scabious, 
Lavatera trimestris, Pinks, tall La:kspurs, Mignonette (Miles’s Spiral and 
Machet, better than any more recent varieties), Nasturtiums (tall and dwarf), 
Omphalodes linifolia, tall Coreopsis, Matthiola bicornis (for its sweet fragrance), 
and Orange Pot Marigold, Orange Prince. /or Autumn Sowing, Nemophila, 
Omphalodes linifolia, Platystemon calitornicus, Limnanthes Douglasi, Sweet 
Peas (in a trench the second week in September), and the beautiful Collinsia 
verna. Of //al/-hardy Annual; choose from among the late single purple China 
Aster, Callisteplius sinensis, the Giant Comet White, Victoria White, Blood- 
ied (ask for the true variety, not the magenta one), yellow Helichrysum, yellow 
Puume Celosia, orange African Marigold, the big, red-leaved Atriplex hortensis, 
the graceful white Cosmos bipinnatus, Dianthus taciniatus, Salmon Queen, Phlox 
Drummondi, especially Chamois Rose, white and flesh-coloured Stocks, and of 
Biennials, Sweet William, tall crimson and named yellow Anitirrhinums, 
white ant pink Canterbury Bell C lycanthema, and blood-red, yellow, and 
purple Willow. rs. 
PLANTING Roses IN APRIL. 

When the ground has been thoroughly well prepared for the plants, and by 
this we mean deeply dug, many Roses may still be planted. We mentioned this 
recently in our description of some very beautiful autumn-flowering varieties. A 
well-known Rosirian writes us about this question, and he advocates planting a 
bed or two each Apnil, especially of the charming, almost perpetual, Tea, Hybrid 
Tea, and China group:. A mistake is often made with regard to late-planted 
Roses in not cutting the growths hard lack before planting. This is 
essential, for obv ous y the roots can better nourish a few eves than a large 
quantity. This hird pruning is not at all detrimental to free flowering later, for 
there is hardly a variety grown, the climbing kinds excepted, but that flowers 
upon every young shoot produced. Plants that have been heeled in and are 
somewhat dormant are best to obtain. Dip their roots in a bucket of thin mud 
before setting out, and be careful, in the case of the seedling briar, to allow the 
long tapering roots to point stra ght down insteid of bending or curling them. 
In deeply dug soil, such plants are proof azainst a dry summer when the hoe 
is kept free'y used amon: the bushes. Last year Roses planted at this time gave 
a bountiful display of flowers when the established bushes were waning. This 
in itself is sufficient reward for late planting, although it must be understood that 
of the two periods for planting autumn is distinctly the best. 


RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUM UNDER GLASS. 


It is quite worth while to grow a few plants of this pretty Rhododendron 
under glass to flower in early spring. Its neat growth, freedom, and delicate 
flower colouring and fragrance are enjoyable in the greenhouse, where one can 
appreciate such good qualities in comfort. This is a Chinese Rhododendron, 
and was discovered by that enthusiastic botanist, the Abbé Delavay, in Yunnan, 
growing at an elevation of from 8,oooft. to 10,000ft. It was put into commerce 
about eight years ago by Messrs. Veitch and Son, and has become almost popular 
for the open garden. It grows about 1ft. high, and has small leaves and dense 
flower-heads, the individual flowers being small and white tinted with pink. 
These delicately-coloured flowers also appear in all the axillary buds on the upper 
part of the stem, so that what botanists call a dense raceme is produced. It 
may be ‘increased by seed, cutting, or division, but as the plant is of very slow 
§towth, many years must elapse before a stock is produced. Plan:s grown in 
Pots should be plunged out of doors during the summer. The flowers upon 
indoor plants appear somewhat in advance of those outside, and their colour is 
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paler, but the shoots are longer and altogether more pleasing. A form in cultis 
vation has very deep pink flowers, and is therefore quite distinct from the species. 


CINERARIAS FROM MEssrs. CLIBRAN, 

The well-known Cheshire firm of Messrs. Clibran, Oldfiel] Nurseries, 
Altrincham, send flowers of their charming strain of Cinerarias. They display 
remarkable colouring, some pure selfs, rose, purple (almost black, so deep is the 
shade), crimson, white, and white with crimson tips to the florets, while some 
have half of the florets coloured with purple, rose, or some other pure and good 
shade. We like this strain because the colours are fresh and decided. 

SPRING FLOWERS AT KEw. 

Owing to the late spring the flowers are everywhere shy of opening, and we 
are not surprised that the thousand dainty buds ready to open in the grass and 
elsewhere at Kew are loth to do so. At the pres:‘nt moment a keen wind 
whistles through the trees, snowflakes are falling, and the Crocuses, that seem 
always to dare a wintry March, shiver even in the glint of deceptive sunshine. 
But probably before these notes have appeared warmer winds will blow and 
gentle rains will have fallen. From now onwards the pleasure grounds and 
woodland alike in these beautiful gardens are places of flowers. Daffodils fill 
the woodland and bed with colour, Bluebells scent the breeze, and all around is 
bright and fragrant, for spring is the season of flowers and sweet odours ; and 
at Kew one may enjoy these gifts of Nature for nothing, and not merely revel 
in the carpeting of blossom spread over grass and border, but learn many lessons 
of the true way of planting the things Nature teaches us to group, as she does 
the Daffodils in the mead. 

THE NATIONAL SWEET PEA Sociery. 

It is funny to read about a National Sweet Pea Society. We have 
received several letters uttering protests against this infliction upon one’s patience 
and purse. As the Garden so well says, ‘* Are we to expect also a National 
Mignonette Society, a National Marigold Society, a National Mimulus Society, 
and so on through all the throng of capital annuals that are necessary to 
our gardens?” The true meaning of this special soc’ety is, that certain men who 
should know better obtain a cheap notoriety, wh'ch all sober-minded persons are 
careful to avoid. If the class fication committee had been satisfied to continue its 
good work of classifying the new Sweet Peas as they appeared, and eliminated 
from collections varieties too much alike, we s ould have been thankful, but a 
National Society is too bad. 

RECENT NEW PLANTS, 

Nhodoten:iron grande.—Vhis is not a new Rhododendron by any means, 
but, like many of its race, it is not grown sufficiently in English conservatories, cool 
houses, and open gardens whee the climate is very favourable, as in many parts 
of Devonshire, Cornwall, and the South of Ireland. Several of the beautiful 
flower-trusses were recently shown by Mr. F. D. Godman, of South Lodge, 
Horsham, at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, and a first-class 
certificate was given. It is a glorious Sikkim species, growing to a height of 
more than 30ft, and producing many of the big and beautiiul trusses, each 
composed of several pure white tubular blossoms, absolutely pure, and in the 
mass a fine picture. 

Lachenalias.—It is a pleasure to find that the Lichenalias are growing in 
favour, and it is strange that such a race should have remained in the back- 
ground so long, in spite of such beautiful hybrids as the rich golden yellow L. 
Nelsoni. Mr. F. W. Moore, the well-known curator of the Glasnevin Botanic 
Gardens, Dublin, has for some years past hybridised several kinds, and obtained 
a new and charming group. We saw some of the kinds ata recent meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and the two following were each given th 
coveted award of merit. One was named /%r//is Paul, a hybrid with long, 
drooping flowers of a golden amber colour, touched with red at the apex, and 
the other Aathleen Paul, golden colour also, but with the base of the corolla 
suffused with red. 

Hippeastrums, or Amaryllis,—No bulbous greenhouse flower is bolder or 
showier than this, and on several occasions lately we have been reminded of 
its beauty by dashing displays in nurseries and private gardens. _ Messrs. 
Veitch and Son’s exhibition is still one of the features of the year in their King’s 
Road Nursery, and Captain Holford grows them with wonderful success at 
Westonbirt. Captain Holford has also raised many new kinds, and showed a 
big group at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society recently. Those 
given awards of merit were ( /oe//y,a beautiful flower, white, with rose veining, 
and Lord Borington, a superb crimson self, without a trace of green at the base 
of the florets. Until now a pure self flower was unknown, we believe, but this 
self crimson is as true in colouring as anything we’ have seen. 

Tulipa Korolkowi bico/or.—-This is a dainty little Tulip. one of those 
charming species from Turkestan which compel admiration. There is nothing 
very showy about the flowers, but their great beauty fase nates one. The buds 
are yellow and buff, and, when expanded, a biotch of pure scarlet is seen on 
the slender florets. We hope to plint a colony of this Tulip in our rock 
garden next autumn. Messrs. Wallace and Co, of Colchester showed it at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society recently, and were g ven an award 
of merit. 

Primula megasefolia.—This is quite a new Primula, and entirely distinct 
from anything in cultivation, The foliage reminds one of that of P. cortusoides, 
but in place of the usual green colouring has quite a bronzy tone, while the 
flowers are dark rose lilac, with orange-coloured corona and throat. We believe 
this new Primrose will hecome much grown in the future. Miss Willmott of 
Warley Place received the award of merit of the Royal Horticultural Society 
for it a few days ago. 

MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

Few Magnolias possess greater charm than this dwarf bushy species, 
mantled before March is over with its snowy starry flowers, and when the shrub 
has been planted sufficiently long to have reached a few feet in height it is a 
beautiful spring picture when in bloom, The flowers crowd thickly on the 
leafless shoots, and their narrow florets give that star-like shape which 
suggested the specific name. With age the snowy whiteness becomes tinted 
with pink, and Messrs, Veitch possess a variety which may be described as a 
true pink, the two together making a suitable contrast. It enjoys a peaty soil, 
comes from Japan, and is known also as M. halleana. A group of it upon the 
lawn is welcome in spring. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall |e happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man, 
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HEN the young Duke of Westminster came into 
his own, he succeeded to a goodly heritage 
indeed. His ancestors were mighty men in 
ancient days, strong in counsel as in war, and 
perhaps above all things else great huntsmen, 

and official Nimrods in their time; bearing now a name of famous 
meaning, to which they have added many honours. For more 
than a hundred years the stables of their descendants have 
sheltered many a winner on the turf, and the association of the 
Grosvenors with the sports and occupations of outdoor life in the 
field is appropriate to those in whose veins flows the blood of 
the great Hugh Lupus. The late Duke did an excellent thing 
when he commissioned Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., to adorn the 
grounds of Eaton Hall with the great equestrian statue of that 
historic huntsman which we depict, and which, in its might and 
majesty, may well compare even with the most famous equestrian 
figures of the Italian Renaissance. 

Eaton Hall is a great and imposing structure, possessing 
the aspect of stately magnificence. There is nothing merely 


picturesque in the grouping or outline of the structure. 
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The place has had a somewhat singular architectural 
history. In the eighteenth century there stood upon the 
site an old brick house of plain character, which had been 
built by Sir Thomas Grosvenor about the reign of William III, 
It consisted of a central block, with two advancing wings, 
and in front of the house was a forecourt, enclosed by railings of 
iron, and with a fountain in the midst for its adornment. Such 
a structure might content the age in which it was built, but when 
the romantic spirit passed through the land, and men learned to 
look with admiration upon the art of their medizval forefathers, 
it followed almost necessarily that a new mansion should replace 
the old. It was in the year 1803 that Earl Grosvenor undertook 
the work of rebuilding the house upon the early foundations. A 
certain Mr. Porden was his architect, and it is declared that this 
gentleman’s object was ‘‘ to adapt the rich variety of our ancient 
ecclesiastical architecture to modern domestic convenience,” 
The methods employed were undoubtedly singular. Details were 
drawn from York Minster and from many other ecclesiastical 
edifices in the land. Rich tracery filled the windows, but 
it was of cast iron, and many a storied pane cast its glow of 
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colour upon the richly-car- 
peted floor. The ingenuity and 
resource of Mr. Porden were 
extraordinary, but he laboured 
undoubtedly under a difficulty 
in his effort to breathe new life 

into the dead bones of the great t 
medieval style. His efforts 
were highly appreciated, never- 
theless, and some were moved 
to rapture by the wonders 
they saw at Eaton Hall. The 
structure had been built at a 
cost of about £ 1,000,000, but 
the late Duke was naturally not 
contented with all that had been 
done. In his day Gothic aichi- 
tecture was better understood 
ihan in the early years of the last 
century, and he therefore em- 
ployed that eminent architect, 
Mr. Waterhouse of Manchester, 
torevise, if theterm may be used, 
the work of Mr. Porden, and to 
bring it into conformity with the 
truer spirit of medieval art. IJt 
was this way that Eaton Hall 
assumed the fine and imposing 
character which it now pos- 
sesses. 

There have always been 
many visitors to delight in the 
attractive scenes that abound in 
the neighbourhood, to survey the beauties of the house and its 
gardens, and to learn the interests of its stables. When Syntax 
journeyed that way — and how he did so may be seen in Rowland- 
son's illustrations—it was his good fortune to meet, as many may 
now, with a trusty guide, albeit in these days the guide may not 
be such an important civic dignity as he seemed to be in those. 
For the guide of Syntax accosted him in this wise: 
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‘Tn this fam’d town I office bear ; 
Nay, [’m of some importance here— 
An alderman, perhaps a mayor ; 

And [I shall find it, sir, a pride 
Through ev’ry part to be your guide.” 





Those who approach Eaton Hall will generally do so by 
the principal entrance from Chester. 


They could, indeed, do no 
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better than thus to reach the great domain by the Grosvenor Lodge. 
They are brought to the threshold of a noble place, and at once 
realise the spaciousness of its character. Hereabout the land is 
mostly level, but where the hand of culture has worked, beautifying 
what it touches with the richness of foliage, in variety of charm, 
all sense of monotony disappears. Indeed, at Eaton Hall, as at 
most other great places in England which have remained in the 
good hands of possessors who have treasured them, many lessons 
may be learned, and none more valuable than that of the 


Hidaon Kearns 
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Supreme importance of foliage boldly used to impart the great 
Masses which give dignity and repose on the one hand and 
the brighter aspects of sylvan character on the other. 
Washington Irving was used to remark that it was the character 
of an English gentieman to love his woods and trees. To “ build 
like Bathurst” and to ‘plant like Boyle” was indeed, long before 
Is time, the honourable ambition of the patrician Englishman, 
ard how well that ambition has been realised we may see at 
Eaton Hall as well as at any other place in the land. 
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Entering, then, by the Grosvenor Lodge, we pause a moment 
to reflect that its picturesqueness arises from the fact that 
it is a structure inspired by St. Augustine’s Gateway at 
Canterbury. Then for three miles there is an enchanting drive 
through the park, diversified by many a belt of noble trees, and 
affording to the visitor glorious prospects of the widespread 
** Vale Royal of England.” This approach brings him to the 
grand entrance, which is a lofty vaulted portico on the 
western side. It would be pleasant to survey the beauties of art 
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that are within. What deserves to be noticed is that the greatest 
richness of handicraft prevails throughout the structure. The 
masonry work, like the statuary in the garden, and the wood- 
carving and inlaying are exceedingly good. The most capable 
artists have been engaged on the creation, and the interior is a 
triumph of skill. Here is an art collection which ranks among 
the best in the land. Here is a library famous for its riches, and 
how gloriously those riches are housed! Here we have a multi- 
tude of choice and rare objects brought from many lands, 
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Indeed, the visitor who is privileged to examine the wonders of 
the great house of Eaton will find such treasures as England is 
rich in, but in which few houses surpass that of the Duke of 
Westminster. In particular the visitor will be interested, as a 
lover of outdoor occupations, in a fine series of winners on the 
turf and other famous horses which have carried the colours of 
the Duke of Westminster in former times. 
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We shall not be tempted, however, in this article to enter 
the Hall or to survey the wonders of its pictures, sculptures, 
carved ceilings, panelled walls, and rich pienishings. Our 
business is with the exterior attractions of the place, and we have 
already made acquaintance with the glorious trees of ancient 
growth, the groups and individual trees which are the attraction 
of the park, with the younger plantations, skilfully disposed. 
. Great and beautiful are the gar- 
dens, as the illustrations will 
show. Their earlier prede- 
cessors are known to _ have 
been of a quainter aspect, with 
the well-known features of 
dense yew hedges and clipped 
trees, and one old visitor when 
these had been swept away 
remarked that an_ excellent 
metamorphosis had _ been 
wrought by the removal of 
leaden gods and_ goddesses, 
of lions, peacocks, and temples, 
all shaped out of yew, and 
“all in rank and file according 
to the military rules and regu- 
lations of the days of Marl- 
borough and his royal mistress 
Anne.” Lancelot Brown--the 
famous or notorious ‘ Capa- 
bility ’°—wrought the change. 
He declined to accede to the 
wish of George II. that he 
should “improve ” the gardens 
at Hampton Court, ‘out of 
respect to himself and his pro- 
fession,” but we have. the 
assurance of Chatham, im 4 
letter to Lady Stanhope, that 
he was an esquire en titre d'offct, 

% shared the private hours ° 
“COUNTRY LIFE." . the King, dined familiarly with 
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the Duke of Northumberland, and sat down at the tables of all 
the House of Lords. 
‘“* Bards yet unborn 
Shall pay to Brown that tribute fitliest paid, 
In strains the beauty of his scenes inspire. ’ 

It is well known that Capability Brown laid out the grounds 
at Blenheim, and how he was carried away by the exuberance 
of his self-satisfaction when he surveyed them. The effect of his 
skill in landscape gardening may be seen in the grounds at Eaton 
Hall, but many other workers in the same field more eminent 
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than he have modified his work, and given to the gardens the 
particular character they possess. 

The principal pleasaunce is on the east side, overlooked by 
the great fagade. ‘There is here a superb outlook from the upper 
terrace, and then by broad descents we go down to the glorious 
parterre. It is a feast of colour in rich and rare variety, and the 
contrastsafforded 
by the spaces of 
green turf, and 
by the dark 
hue of yews and 
Portugal laurels, 
are exceed- 
ingly attractive. 
Here, as every- 
where else at 
Eaton, the sculp- 
ture is exceed- 
ingly good, for 
eminent hands 
have been em- 
ployed in adorn- 
ing the grounds 
with suitable 
figures and 
groups, which are 
not surpassed in 
England. The 
vases and stone- 
work are of the 
best, and there 
is little to regret 
in the absence of 
the leaden gods 


and goddesses Copyright 
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which Brown appears to have removed. The glorious banks of 
foliage which enframe this charming place complete a superbly 
attractive garden picture, but it will be observed that the view is 
not restricted, and that an opening is left in the belt of trees to 
admit a wide outlook through the park. 

Another remarkably beautiful garden is on the south side. 
This is somewhat Italian in character, although it may be 
remarked that the distinction between the national styles of 
gardening is not very clearly drawn. ‘The enclosing yew hedges 
are as good as can anywhere be found, and within the chosen space 
the sculptor has exercised his skill. Here is the Dragon 
Fountain, of which we give a very fine illustration, There 
is appropriateness in the figure, for those who have studied 
early mythology know that the fabulous beast, after having 
inflicted upon man untold woe, by stealing from him the foun- 
tains of water, and afflicting him with famine and disease, 
became later the 
guardian and 
possessor of 
those life-giving 
streams — which, 
in the earlier 
mythologies, he 
nad stolen for 
his own. Thus 
the Dragon 
Fountain at 
Eaton Hall is 
both artistically 
good and mytho- 
logically true. 

The mention 


ture will have 
suggested to the 
reader that there 
has been no stint 
in the embellish- 
ment of the 
grounds with the 
best works that 
art could supply. 
This will again 
be seen in the 
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work. The splendid grille at the entrance to the avenue is a 
noble example of the ironworker’s skill. We illustrate other 
rich and elaborate gates also, which are splendid examples of 
the skill of the craftsmen in metals. These add much to the 
attraction of the gardens; but, indeed, wherever we go some- 
thing will be found to delight or charm in the glorious gardens 
of Eaton Hall. 


HABITS OF GAME. 


“ON THE FRINGE OF THE MOOR.” 


HIS is a title made celebrated by a very fine picture by the late Sir 
John Millais—a picture, fine and realistic as it was, which did not 
appeal to the shooter in the manner the same artist’s ‘‘ Over the Hills 
and Far Away” had done. Perhaps ‘*On the Fringe of the Moor ” is 
too true to Nature to appeal very much to the shooter or Sportsman 
of any other denomination 
It is there, as in Nature, only fit for a 
sheep walk, and carries no game. 
It is too low and heatherless for grouse, 
too high, cold, and bleakfor partridges ; 
pheasants will never remain in such 
situations, even if there are coverts ; 
handy, as there often are, for the birds 
love the low country, and thrive nowhere 
better than when they make the marsh 
their home or feeding ground, and the 
nearest covert to it their roosting-place. 
The fringe of the moor is even less 
favoured by woodcock and snipe than 
the moor itself or the valley below, in 
each of which at some period of the year 
these migrants may be found. There is 
generally no bird-life larger than that of 
a starling looking out for ticks on a 
sheep’s back to Le found on the fringe of 
the moor, except it be a foolish covey 
of partridges to a thousand or more 
acres, birds which never get disturbed 
by the intentional quest of the shooter, 
because italways representsa day’s work 
to beat a thousand acres of this kind of 
ground, and life is not long enough 
“to hunt for a needle in a bottle of 
hay.” 

In some few districts there is one 
grand game bird which does affect the 
fringe of the moor in a partial kind of 
way— I mean the black game; but even 
they avoid that kind of country depicted 
in Sir John Millais’s picture, which does 
not appeal to the eye of a sportsman, 
and would never make a good pointer 
throw up his nose to sniff the air, as, 
in couples, he passed upwards to the 
moorlands above. The black game are 
not really birds belonging to the fringe 
of the moor, except in flight, for they 
only pass over it to and from the coverts 
o firs and the moors of heather. In the 
early season they will be found higher 
up than these bare fields, crouching in 
the ferns or feeding upon the seeds of 
the rushess-nut the middle distance is 
associated in the shooter’s mind with 
nething but the shooting pony—the 
animal which gets you across the deso- 
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late country as soon as possible. ‘There 
sone bird only, bordering upon game 
lut not game, that aflects these bare 
fields of the uplands —I mean the 
peewit, which seems to delight in the 
most desolate country it can find ; but 
the peewit is a useless bird in every 
respect, except that if his nest is found 
al the exactly proper time it is worth a 
couple of shillings. , Some people 
tell me that the peewit is as good 
eating as the golden plover, but market 
price tells a different story, and 
in any case the former bird is no 
use for sport. He may try the marks- 
manship of the shooter, who is hidden and in waiting for other game, 
with his zigzag flight; but no man would think of going out. on the 
fringe of the moor to look for this bird, truly of the air. He would be sure 
to see plenty if he did, but net to find them; it is they who always find 
the intruder, not he them. One wculd think that where peewits can live and 
bring up their young game birds could also thrive, and so possibly they 
could, especially the partridges, only they prefer not to. So it happens that a 
very large proportion of every hiil estate is useless, or next to useless, for sport, 
because of the want of a bird of suitable habits. 

I do not know for a certainty that there is any suitaLle bird for such 
localities, but probably there is. That there should be a bird that prefers the 
Mountain tops, above the heather-Learing moors, where to look at the country 
one would ‘think that nothing could live in the summer and autumn, to say 
nothing of the winter and spring, makes one believe that the much better ground 
below the moors might keep a stock of game, at least as well as the rocks and 
Stones and snow and ice support the life of the ptarmigan. 

_ It has occurred to me that the willow grouse lives in every apparently 
impossible situation out of England, and certainly does not necessarily require 
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heather for its well being. It may be that it only wants a little care to find a 
new bird to fill up the gap between the well-populated moorlands and the 
cultivation and corn lands loved by the partridges. The willow grouse is 
mostly known to English sportsmen as the ryper of Norway, but it is in fact the 
willow grouse of Asia, Europe, and North America. It differs from the 
ptarmigan in its size and also in the region inhabited by it. The last-named 
bird (Lagopus alpina) inhabits the same kind of country as our own white grouse, 
wherever it is found, and the species is supposed to occur as far North as Greenland 
and Iceland. But the English sportsman’s Norway ryper is Lagopus subalpina, 
and is not found upon the high ground above the pine belt, down to which the 
true ptarmigan only descends from stress of weather. One of the best articles in 
**The Encyclopzedia of Sport” dealt with the habits of this willow grouse, but 
exclusively from observations in Scandinavia, which for my present purpose I 
regret ; but the article, as far as it goes, is very reliable and very informative, as 
it ought to be, having been written by Sir Henry Pottinger. What I particularly 
want to call attention to is that gentleman’s opinion that the willow grouse is 
altogether misnamed, and should be called a birch grouse. That is, wherever the 
birch can grow as tree ot shrub, there the willow grouse, which does not in the 
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same sense follow either heather or willow, will be found to flourish. His 
description of its habitat might be an accurately written description of our own 
‘‘iringe of the moor,” and in this he agrees with writers who have described 
how the bird lives in other localities—America, for instance. It has one 
peculiarity common to our own red grouse, with which some naturalists have 
identified it, but [ venture to think without the smallest justification as regards 
its habits. For instance, the red grouse is nowhere known to exist except upon 
the heather. ‘‘ No heather no grouse ” is absolutely true of it, except when it is 
driven by stress of weather to find food wherever it can reach the grounc 
through its covering of frozen snow. Sometimes this has been nowhere but on 
the seashore, where, consequently, the birds have been found in winter. 
But this is not relevant tu the question, and that the willow grouse should 
be found amonzst birch scrub always, and only occasionally upon heather, 
shows how it differs in habits from our own red grouse. Its difference 
in colour might be accounted for, but hardly its food, if it wore only a local 
variation, : 

But really the question is hardly one that concerns the present intention of 
the writer, for if it were proved to be nothing but a local variety of the red grouse 
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which, for preference, lived in birch 
scrub and plantations, he would sey that 


it is a variety that should Le cultivated 
by everybody who owns a thousand 
acres upon the fringe of the moor. In 


North America, which is said to possess 
no less than ten species of grouse 
which turn white in winter, and are 
there accordingly all called ptarmigan, 
the willow grouse is well known, and 
differs greatly from all the others, just 
as it differs in Europe by not liking 
high altitudes or only affecting them 
in moderately low latitudes. In the 
extreme north of its range a few feet 
above sea level will satisfy it, just in 
the same way as the red grouse is 
satisfied in Caithness with moors 
barely above sea level. , Further South 
this is not the case with either bird, 
both preferring higher ground the further 
South they are found. On this subject 
I ought to quote Sir Henry Pottinger, 
as he shows that the bird is really very 
impartial as to its country, provided the 
altitude is suitable to the latitude, and 
in this respect our own fringes of the 
moorlands seem peculiarly to fit in 
with his description. He says: 
‘Although the willow grouse is 
undoubtedly partial, especially in hot 
weather, to the patches of dwarf 
willow, which, however locally exten- 
sive, form but a small percentage 
of the covert on lower Scandinavian 
fjelds, it has always seemed to the writer that the appellation of 
‘birch grouse’ would more truly indicate its habits.” In another book 
he says: ‘‘However capable the bird may be of accommodating itself 
cheerfully to circumstances, or however capricious at times in the choice of 
a residence, the birch covert, whether in the form of wood, or higher up 
of a thicket, or higher still of knee-deep scrub, is emphatically its favourite 
haunt and chosen home.” He then speaks of where these conditions of 
vegetation exist, ‘‘along the slopes and over the rolling plateau of the 
lower fjeld.” He then goes on to say that the bird will thrive, more 
or less, wherever the ground at all suits it, which means soil, vegetation, 
and character, altogether dissimilar, according to locality. ‘It abounds 
on some of the islands of the West Coast, which are all but treeless, and 
covered with deep heather, affording sport identical with that of a flat Scotch 
mcor.” The last sentence supplies a warning to anyone who may be willing to 
adopt the suggestion above, for it is possible that willow grouse the parents of 
which have fed on heather might prefer to migrate from the birch plantations and 
scrub to the higher ground, whereas it is conceivable that those whose ancestors 
knew nothing of heather, and lived mostly upon birch, would prefer to remain 
upon the grounds which in these islands supply nothing but an occasional wood- 
cock, snipe, or plover for the gun. That red grouse can be kept in semi- 
domestication, without heather, I think Lord Henry Bentinck has proved, but no 
one would attempt to form a race of them which preferred a fringe of the moor 
diet. The willow grouse, if properly selected, seems to supply that race, or 
something very near it, ready to hand. As there are more sportsmen anxious to 
secure moors every year, and nothing pays like shooting rents, this is surely 
worth some consideration, ARGUS OLIVE. 


NEW ZEALAND WOOL, 


HE value of the wool clip for New Zealand last year 
was roughly £5,000,000, which was itself an enormous 
advance on the figures of a few years earlier, and promises 
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well for the future of the colony. This great increase is perhaps 
due to some diminution in the rabbit plague; though, as between 
1884 and 1893 the number of rabbit skins exported rose 
from 10,000,000 to 17,000,000, any improvement in that respect 
must be of recent date. But even the appetite of rabbits does 
not increase quite so fast as the needs of the population of 
Europe for mutton and wool. Between 1860 and 18go0 the people 
of Europe alone increased from 286,000,000 to 356,000,000— 
70,000,000 in all! In order to find flour and beef for this immense 
multitude one quarter more land than was in tillage in 1860 was 
brought into cultivation by 1890. This means that, roughly 
speaking, there was only pasture left in Europe to feed three 
sheep where before it had fed four. As a matter of fact, the 
number of sheep only fell by about one-sixth, because better 
farming made it pay to keep sheep on arable land. But as. the 
world has grown richer it has wanted more mutton and more good 
woollen clothes than it had been satisfied with before. By 1890 
Europe wanted not 25 per cent. more wool, but 66 per cent. more, 
with 16 per cent. fewer sheep to provide it. Hence came the 
astounding growth of the sheep farms of Australia, New Zealand, 
and, later, of the Argentine. In New Zealand all classes of sheep 
can be raised, from the finest Merinos to the strongest Lincolns. 
The Merinos, which are naturally a mountain breed, live like 
our heather sheep on the wild land of the colony, from the snow- 
line on the mountains to the border of the plains. They do well 
on the lighter parts of the plains also; but the rich corn lands 
are not the place for them. On the flats one finds all kinds. On 
the rich moist soils there are Lincolns and Romney Marsh sheep, 
on the drier ground, Shropshires and Leicesters. 

The greater part of the 
frozen mutton sent here was at 
first that of a cross between the 
Merino and Downs ewes and 
long-woolled rams. They were 
called “freezers.” This trade 
greatly altered the point of 
view of the New Zealand 

, sheep farmers. In the first few 
years of its introduction the 
value of sheep rose 100 per 
cent. Flocks of pure and cross: 
bred sheep were kept on all the 
farms to produce early lambs 
for freezing, which sold at from 
1os. 6d. to 12s. each. But 


added to the flockmasters’ 
chances. Where there are sheep 
there must be wool, and though 
the same animal cannot De 
expected to produce both flesh 
and wool like the specialise 
breeds .designed to give the 
maximum of one or the other, 
the “ woolpack ” will for some 
generations be as much the 
representative emblem of those 
islands as it was once of ours: 
The leading owners are now 
hard at work trying to find out 
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what breed will combine best the three points of wool clip, 
mutton, and early maturity. As this is still unsettled, we will 
not here hazard an opinion. 

The “‘ staple” of all the New Zealand wool, but especially 
of that of the long-woolled and cross-bred sheep, is remarkably free 
from the breaks and defects seen in the wool from parts of other 
countries where there are long droughts and famines. Just as in 
a bird a period of starvation makes a mark across the quill of the 
growing flight feathers, which then break at this point, or as the 
finger-nails of a human being who has been ill and has not eaten 
them as they grow show a “starve mark” across them, so in 
the wool of the starved sheep there comes a weak ‘ break” in 
the course of every hair of the wool, marking where it failed to 
find nourishment as it grew from the sheep’s body. In New 
Zealand there are neither droughts nor famines, and the quality 
of the wool does not vary much from year to year. The shearing- 
time begins in September, and continues, all through the New 
Zealand spring and early summer, till January. The shearers 
are usually paid from 15s. to £1 per hundred sheep. Shearing 
machines are now coming into general use on most large farms, 
and will be still more in favour when their use is better under- 
stood. Some of the farms, in what the German would call the 
“hinterland” of the islands, are so far from the rail that very 
primitive appliances are in use. It is of great importance to 
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ly washing reduces the weight of the wool, but much increases 
yA the value. The washing appliances at the farm here shown 
he were primitive, but quite effective, and in very pretty surround- 
ie ings under shady, drooping-foliaged trees. Other illustrations 
ha show a large flock gathered in the DippinG-yarps, and PRESSING 
od res THE Woot to get the bales into shape and condenes their 
90 sulk for transport. 
re, 
" BOOKS OF THE DAY 
ep x : 
ns. N his day and generation the name of ‘The Druid” was one to conjure 
ike with in the world of racing journalism, and his mantle descended on 
ia no unworthy shoulders in the person of “ Vigilant,” his son, or, to give 
ell him his full name, Mr. H. Sydenlian Dixon. No one in England is 
ds more capable of perform'ng the task which he has essa\ed in “From 
Ce Gladiateur to Persimmon ” (Grant Richards), This is a record of horses 
me _ racing rather than of men, and in it genuine sport is carefully disentangled 
rom the question of ‘*odds,” which is all that it means to so many, It 
‘’ ri ges sg called a book of great horses, and in Gladiat: ur Mr. Dixon i 
ound a notable one to begin with. Tle appeared at a time when Engl: yas { 
sat without a serious rival in the world of ts 4 before Australia had seater as seis , 
the duce cricket teams as good as any in the Mother Country, and before oarsmen ' 
aif and pugilists and race-horses had begun to spring up in all parts of the world, 
ese challenging ours, Of course, it is much better that they should have done so. 
br It widens interest and deepens comradeship, and if we have to put up with 
<! PRESSING DOWN THE WOOL. poop Sonera Sh rion! Panag: ge Britain - still more 
‘ i , ipping here and there into Mr. Jixon’s book, we fish up 
aad “ad the ee to ite shi. cleat aiid at cia Beata preity ni ag equine heroes, Gladiateur was a remarkable 4 
the eels ng ani “ae of the agricultural journals ‘‘He really won the St. Leger on three legs,” says our author, ‘and ‘ 
pet : the — “f “— a f cece ought to be rolled up, and would pacha have been started for the Doncaster Stakes on the Fr.day but fora f f 
be at ght not. lis paper also gave photographs of the misappre'ension. During the morning it was believed that Breadalbane was the t 
the ’ including bits of dirty wool, clods of earth, and in one only other runner, and an arrangement had been made by which Mr. Chaplin it 
bes or two cases brickbats, which had been rolled up inside to was to receive a certain sum out of the stakes to allow the French colt to walk 
rom make up weight. New Zealand sends some of the cleanest and eae rect eee o yes: weap fae arm weakinace ha hea ee 
i best-packed seal on tie Warket.” ‘TRA Magia coe daleed e Rep oulc lave been very glad to withdraw Gladiateur, but it was rather 
fore shearing, and tl ed ts sh] é late to do 80, added to which the horse would have become very excited and i 
only Wher, “tg 8 : 1e woo! is t loroug uy scoured after. intractable if baulked of a gallop at the last moment. He seemed to understand 7. 
a ao ne a es rea shorn, all the dirty and sandy wool is the whole business of racing as well as any human being could do; the moment rl 
sail Sel me sic e, an ept for separate treatment. It is placed ne rg - peti into it of his own accord, and he was so high i® 
a ne 2 Scourtnc Tank, and there remains in soak for about a ye oe “és 1€ wes stripped on a race-course and became excited, he i 
"\ | -an-hour in soapy le alae temperature considerably bens — bs — “ pny So Jennings had to indulge him in another " 
flesh nema point. If the water is much hotter it is apt to fon” dae a Sa ig FW ch pala put oat 1 
lised no tad ge psp Meath it yellow. Of course there are Grimshaw, the jockey, was short-sizhted, and this produced curious results ; 
the reserved fll pulling” and properly bleaching it, that being and almost ruined the Ascot for Gladiateur, which Mr. Dixon considers the most 
ther, re owls the wool has been spun into yarn at home. From remarkable race he has ever seen or ever expects to see. He says: 
sie i ing tank it is moved to another filled with rapidly- “The other two runners were Regalia and Breadalbane ; the ground was 
the this the water, which keeps the wool in gentle movement. In a bein sa — is ut this mecjing, and; ss Gladiaieur’s ‘dicky’ leg i 
hose After yee is laid, a little at a time, and thoroughly ‘ rinsed.” rene any a : err. = veel ae | 
ours: all, there is no mystery in this, but only the common-sense tarp, 7 nurse tie sount very carefully Gown the bill,-end thes 
of the eh. : se oe “s to make the best of his way home. Either the jockey’s idea of lying u 
now . sh-tub. It is then laid on sloping boards to drain, and with his field was a very peculiar one, or his dcloctive sight was aide 
1 out ards spread out on a large sheet to dry inthe sun. This to blame, for Breadal'ane passed the stand the first time vith a ted af 
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fully twenty lengths, while the filly was about half that distance in front of 
the Frencnman. From this point, however, Grimshaw carried out his 
instructions to the letter, and came down the hill in such leisurely fashion 
that, when he was on level ground again, the gap between him and the other 
pair was positively appalling. If I put it at 300,ds., I am certiinly under- 
estimating rather than exaggerating it. The style in which the great horse 
closed up that gap when he was at last allowed to stride along was simply 
incredible, and such a sight may never be witnessed azain. People could 
scarcely lelieve their eyes when he strode past the post forty lengths in front 
of Kegalia, whose tongue was hanging out one side of her mouth like that of a 
beaten dog, whilst Breadalbane had scarcely reached the bend into the new 
course, and never finished at all. Nearly thirty-five years have passed since 
that day, yet every incident of the race is as fresh in my mind as if it had taken 
place last season, and my friend James Waugh, who cannot be suspected of any 
partiality or bias in the matter, and whose wide experience renders his opinion 
of special value on such a subject, considers this to be absolutely the finest 
performance ever accomplished. Indcved, were a general vote taken to try to 
decide the much-vexed question as to wh.ch was really the horse of the century, 
Gladiateur would receive a plumper from the worthy master of Meynell House.” 

One of Mr. Dixon’s most interesting chapters is that which deals with the 
brief and meteoric Turf career of the Marquess of Hastings. As ‘‘the scarlet «nd 
white hoop, whiie cap” were only regis'ered in 1863, and the Marquess ceased 
his connection with the Turf in 1868, it will be evident that he crowded a vast 
experience into a very short space. Ile went straight to Newmarket from Eton, 
a lad of nineteen, and died at twenty-seven, a shattered and 4/asé young man. 
Mr. Dixon will not have it that he was ruined by the turf. On the contrary, 
‘there is no doubt that, were a strict account of all his racing and_ betting 
transactions procurable, it would disclose a very large balance in his favour, 
His income was a small one, yet he lived at a rate which could only be 
maintained by a man of almost unlimited wealth, and he looked to the turf to 
enable him to do this. His great idea, that of breaking the ring, was a chimera, 
but he unques ionably dealt that body some of the severest blows they have 
experienced, Young as he was, there have been few finer judges of racing ; 
he was a master of the art of trying horses, though the questions he asked were 
almost too severe ; but then betting upon the colossal scale he did, he could not 
afford to leave anything to chance, and it was quite the exception for one of the 
Danebury horses that had won its trial to lose its race. The Marquess of Hastings 
unquestionably made money on the turf, but when a man is spending five or six 
times his income each year, is not averse from dice and cards, and is too easy 
and good-natured to refuse the use o: hs name on a bill to any friend or 
acquaintance who may ask for it, the end is inevitab'e. Never was there a more 
dashing gambler ; he would win and lose thousands with an absolutely impassive 
face, but there have been few cleverer Turf tacticians, and the respect and esteem 
with which he is still spoken of by those who served him at Danevury is the 


His best horses were The Duke, Lecturer, the famous Danebury ‘ retriever,” 
a littke wonder of less than 15h., Athena, Lady Elizabeth, and The Earl, 
concerning each of which there are stories it would have been a pleasure to 
quote. We must forevo that, however, and also the desire to write about the 
stables of Mr. James Merry, Mr. Henry Savile, Lord Falmouth, the Duke of 
Portland, the Rothschilds, and the Prince of Wales, or rather the King. On all 
of them Mr. Dixon writes well and intimately, so that there is scarcely a page 
in his entertaining volume that does not contain some tit-bit worth repeating. 
The book will be very welcome in the library of the country house. 

If anyone called a novel ‘* The History of a Mixer of Drinks” the reader 
would naturally expect farce and extravagance. Madame Grand’s latest book, 
** Babs the Impossible” (Hutchinson and Co.), has such a figure for its central 
male character. He mixed drinks to some purpose, too, as he came out of the 
business a millionaire, and he is shown towards the end of the book as one of 
Nature’s gentlemen and a Parliamentary candidate who claims that he had won 
the respect of all who knew him, The authoress somewhat spoils the effect by 
taking this seriously. Of course, she really does not know anything about 
people who mix drinks, and it is ail as much farce as if the scene were laid in 
There is not a scrap of human nature shown 


fairyland and the hero a goblin. 
Indeed, 


from the beginning to the end of the delineation of Jellybond Tinny. 
there is no insight into masculine character in the book ; the men are either mere 
puppets or women miusquerading in men’s clothes. Nor, to be frank, do we 
see much to admire in the presentation of Babs either. From the caricature it is 
just possible to infer that Madame Sarah Grand knows that there is a young 
girl of that kind about, unconventional, rebellious, undisciplined, fully con- 
vinced that the chief end of life is pleasure, only our authoress has failed to catch 
the likeness. Our plain-spoken forefathers would have called Babs an impertinent 
minx, and not been far wrong. Here is a specimen of her conversation at fifteen: 

‘**What is it you ask me?’ she said, recollecting herself. ‘ But never 
mind. Benson,’ she called to the butler, ‘ more beef. I don’t know what there 
is about you, Cadenhouse, but you do make me feel hungry.’ 

*** You must not speak to Lord Cadenhouse in that familiar way, Babs,’ 
her mother gently admonished her. 

*©¢QOh, all right, mother,’ said Babs, not a whit abashed, ‘I'll call him 
Good Lord if he likes. Potatoes, Benson ! nobody seems hungry but me. I 
say, my Lord Marquess, what shall I call your lordship? You do look nice with 
that shadow of a smile on your lips. Do you know, I like your face awfully. 
What may I call you, Cadenhouse ?’ 

*«*T know what Lord Cadenhouse will call you,’ said Miss Kingconstance. 

** «Something nice, as befits his knightliness,’ Babs rattled on. * My Lord 
Cadenhouse, thou shalt be my own true knight, and I'll give thee a cuff on the 
visage to wear in token of the same when J have an opportunity.’ ”’ 

After this sort of thing has been done on many pages it becomes wearisome 
—it never was piguani or wi'ty. 
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R. ESMOND has satisfied his most ardent admirers 

—and they expect much from him. | If—while he 

is pondering over grave plays of weighty theme, 

successors to ‘*The Divided Way ”’ and ‘“Grierson’s 

Way’’—he will continue to produce such delightfully 

human and entertaining comedies as ‘* One Summer’s Day” and 
“The Wilderness,’ we are well content. We trust that he will 


not cease to produce plays of the calibre of ‘ Grierson’s Way,” 
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which, if not satisfactory or convincing, was yet in many respects 
an admirable piece of work, particularly welcome as an earnest 
of fine things to come, because the lighter charms of ‘ When 
We were Twenty-one” have captivated the United States of 
America. At the same time, we hope that whatever success he 
may achieve with tragedies of modern life, he will not tire of 
delighting us with the sweet and tender sentiment, the sly 
humour, of ‘* The Wilderness.” 

The title of his new play so successfully produced by Mr, 
George Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre, stands for Modern 
Society, the Marriage Market, hideous Rialto of mentally. 
debauched mothers, where ripen the sordid schemes for Good 
Matches, the crushing of the hearts of young girls—the mothers 
of the future’s sons—the deadening of all that is most beautiful 
in that most beautiful thing in all God’s creation, the virgin heart 
of an English maid. Here are grown the green carnations 
of unnatural humanity. The buds and the blossoms are 
twisted into artificial shapes. When the hair no longer hangs 
loose, and the skirts reach down to the ankles, girlhood 
changes into the vampire-age, and seeks the ‘catch of the 
season.” 

That is what happens to pretty Mabel Vaughan in the 
Wilderness. We make her acquaintance in the garish, art- 
curtained rooms of a Bond Street tea-house. She is ‘out on 
the spree” with a young detrimental, her cousin, Jack Kennerley, 
telling him with gusto of the chances of the season’s fishing— 
will she catch the thirty-thousand-pounder? = Will Sir Harry 
Milanor, Baronet, propose to her? And next we see her in the 
loneliest spot of the lovely Derbyshire woods, a Jezebel among 
the fairies—such a sweet and dainty Jezebel, aged eighteen, but 
a Jezebel for all that. Her mother has “accidentally” rented a 
cottage close by the house of Sir Harry, who has come away 
from the Wilderness to breathe. We see her ‘ spooning” with 
the detrimental, another product of the Desert, a young gallant 
ready to kiss and squeeze and talk automatically about these 
beautiful trees of God with that affected simplicity we meet with 
every day from young men who use them both merely as 
rhapsodical expressions. She is letting herself drift, she does 
not know that she is not really in love with Jack, and she 
assumes that because he kissed her he wants to marry her. 
Quite a mistake, and when she finds this out she ‘goes for” 
Milanor with all the arts and wiles of a finished woman of the 
world—aged eighteen. He, who has been babbling of green 
fields because he loves them; who has been revelling in this, 
the ‘“‘real life’; who has been sighing for the love of sweet 
Mabel Vaughan; who has been sickened to death of all the 
horrors of the Wilderness, and who is sure that here in her he 
has found the truth, the purity, the sincerity for which he has 
been yearning, falls an immediate victim to the consummate 
little actress who gloats already in anticipation of thirty thousand 
pounds a year. 

Then, of course, he finds out the truth, and his fairy castle 
comes toppling about his head. For a little while he is really a 
raving madman. ‘The author has had the pluck to “let himself 
go”; he has not been restrained by craven fears of being called 
sentimental by the finicking criticasters who are all brain and 
no heart. It is here that the comedy becomes drama; it is here 
that we reach the end to which all the talk—excellent talk, 
thoughtful talk, suggestive talk—has been leading. It is here 
that the simple story—which probably seems trite in cold type, 
but which is fresh and strong and new because of Mr. Esmond’s 
treatment of it, because he has given ethical values to the con- 
ventional pigments of fiction—reaches its climax and its absolute 
justification. For Mabel loves her husband very dearly. All 
the old viciousness has fallen away, all the old artificiality, all 
the old veneer, all the old hollowness, all the old cant about the 
folly of love and the supersession of the heart as the mainspring 
of life. She, still a girl, is a Woman, true, clean-souled. She 
looks with horror on the old days, exemplified by the detrimental, 
who returns thinking to be a conquering hero, who laves her 
with his sickly chatter of freedom and the “loveless life.” She 
is radiantly happy, abysmally miserable. She sees herself as 4 
whited sepulchre; she feels her happiness is built upon a foun- 
dation of slime. She must put herself right. She must start 
clear. She must confess. 
But her husband has just learned of his purchase of a wife 
without any confession of hers, and he reels under the blow. 
His thoughts are all for her—the poor little victim of the Matt. 
He will go away, liberate her. And when she comes to him an 
tells him, and opens her arms to him and sobs out her heart, a0 
tells him that he is her world, her life itself—he, not being the 
hero of a penny novelette but of a hum, natural play, believes; 
and is very content. They are out of the Wilderness, they havé 
left it far behind—at last. 

Miss Eva Moore personified all the variety, the devilment, 
the charm, the sweetness the author put into his character. doy 
soulless little parasite of the Bond Street tea-rooms, the beautifi 
ghoul of the Derbyshire woods, the woman come to life, foun 
in her expression almost to the highest and the deepest limits. 
The natural simplicity of her style gave absolute reality os 
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Mr. Esmond’s intricate creation. Mr. Alexander could not have 
been better. We liked him best in the woods—nothing could 
have been more joyous, more exuberant, more irresistible than 
his frolics on the ‘‘mountains”’ of the fairies. Nor could the 
anguish of the discovery of the falseness of that which to him had 
been Truth itself, nor the joy of the final fading away of doubt, be 
more firmly, more convincingly brought beforeus. Mr. Vincent, 
Miss Dora Barton, Miss Le Thiere, are the most distinguished 
of a generally admirable company. 


VERY pleasant surprise awaited us at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre on the first night of the latest American impor- 
tation, ‘“‘The Fortune Teller.” We went expecting 

another ‘‘ Belle of New York’-~-and, judging by the other 
successors to that extraordinary pot-pourri, a very inferior one at 
that—and found, instead, an attempt at genuine comic opera. 
Not a wholly successful or satisfying attempt—an effort too much 
watered by inappropriate funniments from the low comedians 
and songs and incidents not germane to the plot—but still an 
honest and praiseworthy attempt to get back to the more 
legitimate conditions of the older school. There were no ‘ inter- 
polated numbers,” nothing absolutely suggestive of the music 
halls or ** variety turns,” no awful combinations of modern dress- 
suits with the costumes of pantomime coryphées. 

London is experiencing the wonderful extremes of the 
attractions of American ‘leading ladies.’”” We have had the 
heroine who has been delightful primarily because she is so 
pretty; now, in Miss Fanchon Thompson, at the Apollo, ** The 
Belle of Bohemia” has been enriched by a genuine lyric artist of 
high rank—certainly too high for the piece. And now, also, in 
“The Fortune Teller,” Miss Alice Nielsen has won all our 
hearts, not chiefly by her personal attractions—though they are 
evident enough—but because she is a real opera-bouffe actress, 
with a voice which she knows how to use, and a manner as alert 
and vivacious as could be desired. Whatever success ‘ The 
Fortune Teller”? achieves—and it should achieve a considerable 
measure if London is not entirely given over to the buffooneries 
of “musical comedy ’—will come about chiefly from the gilts 
and graces of Miss Nielsen. She sings her songs sweetly, fully, 
and --more rare—in the manner of a well-trained vocali t; she 
can be sentimental and please the ear that way; she can ; ive us 
cadenzas to a flute obligato which trill that correct instrument 
out of countenance; she can put an enormous amount of fire and 
“vim” into a gipsy song which in itself is worth going a long 
way to hear. 

The plot—heaven save the mark!—is absolutely incom- 
prehensible. It is feebler and weaker than that of most musical 
comedies and comic operas, which expresses a depth of inanity 
too profound for words. But inasmuch as it enables Miss Nielsen 
to appear as a pupil in a ballet school, a gipsy fortune-teller, and 
asmart young dragoon; as it never descends to vulgarity; as it 
affords the opportunity for many of M. Comelli’s charming 
Hungarian dresses (made in England), Mr. Harry B. Smith’s 





FIELD TRIALS 


HE International Gun 

Dog League and also 

the Kennel Club Field 

Trials both fell with- 

in the week, begin- 

ning with the former, which 
Was this time confined to a 
single stake for braces of 
pointers or setters belonging 
to the same owner. Eight 
brace “faced the music” in 
splendid weather, and accord- 
Ing to general opinion any one 
ofthem might have been good 
enough to win anywhere. How- 
ever, even when they are all 
good they cannot all win, and 
it will be necessary to confine 
attention almost exclusively 
to the winners, because the 
Kennel Club trials occupied 
two days of the week, and 
space does not permit separate 
articles for each. The idea of 
the Gun Dog League is to 
$lve the braces longer trials 
and to try those that look like 
winning a second time. But this 
teally resulted in all eight braces 
Ing tried a second time, and Jy, 4, Rouch. 
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libretto may be allowed to pass without severer condemnation. 
Such fun as there is is evidently due to the comedians themselves ; 
unfortunately, it is outside the story, and thus sometimes brings 
the opera perilously near its decadent descendant, musical 
comedy. Still, thanks to Mr. Cawthorn, yet another ‘ American 
dialect comedian,” and a very clever and pleasing one, to Mr. 
Joseph Herbert, and Mr. Alexander Clark, it makes one laugh, 
even if one grieves a little; it is entirely innocent and has no 
nasty taste. 

Musically, the company is unusually strong. Mr. Eugene 
Cowles uses his enormous bass voice very well indeed, Mr. 
Frank Rushworth has a very pleasant baritone, Miss Winifred 
Williams and Miss Viola Gillette help the effect materially. An 
exceptionally strong chorus and a capital orchestra do all that 
is possible for Mr. Victor Herbert’s score, which is generally 
tuneful, sometimes very sparkling, vivacious, and musicianly, 
often commonplace and tawdry. 

ICANDRA” at the Avenue is a variant of the theme 
exploited by Mr. W. S. Gilbert in ‘“* Pygmalion and 
a % Galatea,” and the Messrs. Paulton in ‘* Niobe’’—the 
revivification of an inanimate thing, whose supernatural return 
to life causes all kinds of extraordinary complications, mostly 
humorous. In Mr. Russell Vaun’s farce at the Avenue it is a 
snake which comes back in the guise of a woman, -a most evil, 
fascinating, and basilisk-eyed snake, represented by Mrs. Brown. 
Potter with very appropriate and effective languor, sinuosity, 
and uncanniness. It is a melodramatic snake, quite evil in its 
tendencies; and that the effects of its‘magic are more funny 
than tragic seems rather incongruous. But as, beyond this, 
there is plenty of fun in the farce at the Avenue, it does not so 
much matter. Mr. Charles Groves, Mr. Harry Warner, Miss 
Pollie Emery, and Miss Cynthia Brooke are the chief members 
of a very attractive company. 


“eé 


HE reproduction “for a run” of Mr. Grein and Miss 
Leonard’s admirable translation of ‘* Le Monde ot I’on 
S’Ennuie” is a matter for congratulation. Now called 

‘Lion Hunters,” the charming comedy—upon which we 
recently expatiated on its matinée at the Strand—is being 
performed at Terry's Theatre, and any playgoer who culpably 
misses seeing it is unworthy of the title. Miss Nina Boucicault’s 
acting seems, if possible, more fascinating, more natural and 
pathetic in its truth to girlish nature than before; Miss Susie 
Vaughan’s delightful “high comedy ” style even more finished 
and attractive. Mr. H. B. Irving has joined the cast, to the 
cast’s great advantage; Miss Macbeth, Mr, .Mackay, Miss 
Sergeantson, and most of the remaining members of the company 
are wholly pleasing. Mr. Leslie Kenyon detracts from the 
spirit of the play by misreading the character of the young 
Frenchman, who is not really so dull as the actor makes him, 
but is a lively young fellow with a veneer of the official manner. 
PuaBus. 


’ 
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it was lucky for some that they 
were, for the second prize brace, 
Mr. butter’s Faskally Bragg 
and Syke of Bromfield, did not 
do anything which would have 
given them this position in the 
first attempt, although they 
made full amends in _ their 
second effort. This gentleman’s 
second string, Romp Faskally 
and Faskally Belle, did not 
do first-rate work, as_ they 
were each unlucky enough to 
flush; they, however, beat all 
their rivals handsomely enough 
two days later in the Kennel 
Club Brace Stakes. The real 
performers on Tuesday were 
Mr. Arkwright’s Sandbank and 
Shamrock, the latter by Aldin 
Fluke. They are very power- 
ful, handsome, evenly matched 
lemon and whites, and ran all 
their trials almost without a 
mistake. Third prize went to 
Mr. W. Arkwright’s Barley 
Bree and Saxpence. Other 
competitors which did good 
work and secured certificates 


of merit were the following braces: Mr. 


W. A. Kouct. 


COUNTRY 





Butter’s Banner 


Faskally and Bloom Faskally, Mr. B. J. Warwick’s Compton 
Minnie and Compton Sam, and the same owner’s Compton 
Beauty (who was soon to distinguish herself still more in another 


stake) and Compton 
Merrie. The judges 
were Mr. H. Jones 
and Mr. E. Bishop. 

By the time men 
and dogs were back 
at Ipswich on Tues- 
day evening, it was 
time to draw for the 
Field Triai Derby 
and the other stakes 
of the Kennel Club 
Meeting, andthe new 
secretary (Mr. Jaquet) 
proceeded to arrange 
matters, assisted by 
Mr. H. Jones. That 
is a necessary detail 
soon got over, and 
the copy for the card 
was sent to the 
printers, with seven- 
teen puppies’ names 
upon it. This is the 
twenty-seventh Field 
Trial Derby, and in Kouch, 
many ways it has 


SHAMROCK DROPPING TO 


been a record, a record for bad weather, and also for the fact that 
it has never before been won by a black and tan Gordon setter. 
Shooters and others who know anything of field trials will be 
inclined perhaps to ask whether the present success of a black 


IV. A. Rouch. 
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and tan proclaims an alteration in that breed for the better, or a 
retrograde step amongst the parti-coloured pointers and setters. 


It probably is a little of each. 


The Gordon was undoubtedly 


a good dog, and probably there was not an extra good nose in the 


o 





WING. 
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stakes besides. Then 
the old dogs were 
a very much better 
lot than the puppies, 
if one can judge be- 
tween the work done 
on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Last year 
seemed to bean excep- 
tionally good one for 
puppies, as they not 
only beat the old dogs 
of their year, but have 
retained the position 
over their seniors 
that they then won, 
whereas on the work 
done, and_ without 
seeing them run to- 
gether at the same 
instant of time, the 
last year’s puppies, 
now running as old 
dogs, seem a_ long 
way ahead of the 
puppies of this year. 
However, this might 


have only been in consequence of a bad scenting day for the 
puppies ; but it is to be feared this is not the explanation, as they 
were all beaten by a black and tan setter which, although fast and 
merry for his Gordon breed, is a long way off what is usually 
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called fast at a field trial. 
Wednesday was sucha bad day 
that it soon divided up the 
puppies into a class that the 
wind made reckless and another 
that it made over - careful — 
mistrustful of their noses. 
The only dog which came be- 
tween the two, and was never 
wild and never over-timid, was 


the black and tan setter, Mr. _ 


Isaac Sharpe’s Stylish Ranger. 
Whatever circumstances he 
went under, and with whatever 
companion, he always looked 
as if he was going to “find, 

and always did so. When the 
black one stopped there was 
always game, and this went on 
trial after trial. As already 
stated, he is the first black and 
tan that has ever won the stake 
in the twenty-seven years, 4? 

this is the principal reason for 
thinking there were no really 
tip-top puppies, for the best ° 
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black and tans never have been able to 
compete with the best of English setters 
and pointers. The one dog which 
looked as if it would defeat the Gordon 
was Mr. Elias Bishop’s Master Pedro. 
He had done really smart work boldly 
and well in his first trial with Mr. C. 
Austin’s Irish setter Punch Sullivan— 
not much of a competitor—but when it 
came to the afternoon, with the rain and 
wet clover, he went as if he could not 
smell them, and was too busy with foot 
scents, as if to make sure that there 
really was game about, the body scent 
of which he could not smell. However, 
in his final trial with the black and tan, 
when evidently running off for first and 
second prizes, he threw up his head and 
galloped straight up to scent 1ooyds., 
but it proved to be a hare, which went 
away before he established his point 
and proved too tempting for Master 
Pedro, who chased and was thrown out 
—a great pity, as his style upon occasions 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. B. J. 
Warwick’s Compton Merrie and Mr. 
L. Lloyd’s Totness Bobs (2nd) were 
drawn together, and they ultimately won 
second and third prizes, but this was a 
good deal in consequence of dogs which 
had done better work early in the day being cast out for bad 
behaviour later. As the judges said, all their fancy ones had cut 
their own throats. Fourth prize fell to Mr. W. L. Nicholson's 
Drayton Bobs, one of the best pointers in the stake, but one 
which got too careful and too fond of pointing in the bad scent. 
This dog’s sister had done some very fine work in the morning 
along with Mr. O’Callaghan’s Irish setter, but hares tempted, 
and both she and the representative of Erin fell. I dare say 
some reports will teem with “ false points,”’ but although chapters 
might be filled with them, it would be unfair in such weather to 
notice them as demerits. The partridges started running as 
soon as they heard the people, and never left off; and under 
such circumstances and in the worst of scent the best dogs 
pointed where no game was seen to rise from, and when they did 
find game they usually had to draw hundreds of yards before 
it rose. 

The Brace Stakes was a small affair in point of numbers. Mr. 
Butter’s old brace, which were second on Tuesday, showed 
some fine work, and could hardly have been deposed if it had not 
been for a bit of jealousy on the part of Bragg, which led to Syke 
flushing the birds he was pointing. Mr. Butter’s second string, 


W. A. Rouch. 





Kouch, SANDBANK AND SHAMROCK. Sopyrign—" 6." 
Winners of the First Prise and the Pure Type Challenge Trophy. 
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Faskally Belle and Romp Faskally, did work that it was at once 
seen could only be beaten by great dogs in great good luck. 
They quartered splendidly, backed well, and went with a light- 
ness, care, and boldness that left nothing to be desired. The 
only shadow of a fault was that one of them was a little uneasy 
at not being allowed to draw on from the back as her companion 
drew to game. Personally I prefer to see the backing dog 
draw on with the pointing one, provided that it does not try 
to lessen the distance between. It is not natural for the 
backing dog to hold back when the pointing one draws on; 
and so, when the backer is not allowed to draw on too, it 
always ends in correction and a “drop” instead of the natural 
backing position. In the practice of shooting, too, it is, to say 
the least, inconvenient to leave the backing dog the other side a 
hillock when birds have run over it and the pointing dog draws 
to them. The backing draw, with distance kept, is at once the 
most finished and the most beautiful method. Nobody’s braces 
ever did this to greater perfection than those which Edward 
Armstrong so often used to win with. For the height of beauty 
it was all Mr. Butter’s dogs lacked. 

Mr. W. Arkwright’s Sandbank and .Shamrock did not 
perform quite as well as they did on the Tuesday, when they 
won hands down, and now only secured second prize. They 
were, perhaps in consequence of the catchy scent, just a little 
too much inclined to look for orders—a good fault, but still a 
fault when it interferes with looking for game by a hair's breadth. 

The All-aged Stakes in wet and cold, and with birds running 
as bad as on the preceding day, nevertheless showed what good 
dogs could do under adverse conditions. Mr. W. Arkwright’s 
Shamrock had the luck over Compton Jim, the dog which got 
second at Baslow. Then Mr. B. J. Warwick’s Compton Beauty, 
which the writer picked out at those trials as about the best of 
her owner’s lot, defeated Mr. Arkwright’s pointer, Barley Bree, 
by a good deal. Mr. Butter’s Syke of Bromfield also defeated 
Mr. Arkwright’s handsome lemon and white pointer Sandbank. 
Rose of Gerwn, belonging to Mr. A. T. Williams, got the worst 
of a trial with Faskally Bragz, but this was bad luck for one 
and good for the other. The way Rose beat a deep fallow, 
yielding a foot to every tread of a man, was a real treat to behold. 
Her action is perfection itself, and although she has not the style 
of Bragg, she proved how much perfect leg action goes to make 
up for want of the many little things that go to make up style. 
Mr. T. Watson’s setter, Swan of Rosebank, did not show ‘to 
advantage by the side of Mr. Elias Bishop’s Cranfield Druce, 
who as a puppy did as well as anything at Baslow last year. 
The other brace, Mr. R. Macnamee’s Irish setter Charleville 
Phil and Mr. Williams’s Luna of Gerwn, were divided in opinion, 
the former being under the impression he was hunting for moles 
or truffles, and the ‘latter being ‘a trifle moonstruck upon this 
occasion. 

This finished the first round of the card, and a new draw of 
the dogs still left in resulted. Only a few of the trials is, there 
space to mention, but absolutely the best trial of the day, or the 
meeting, was that between Rose of Gerwn (Mr. Williams's) and 
Shamrock (Mr. Arkwright’s). Lose first began by throwing up 
her head and galloping 1ooyds. into the wind, and pointing 
Shamrock steady and handsome behind. Then the latter took 
precedence twice in quick succession, Rose lengthening out into 
pointing attitude inresponse. When the latter made anotier good 
point, and there was no dividing them, both flags went up. In 
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her next trial Rose allowed Barley Bree to get birds, while none 
could be found to her point. A trial between Cranfield Druce 
and Compton Beauty was slightly in favour of Mr. Warwick's 
English setter, and Syke of Bromfield just had the better of 
Shamrock. The awards were then given as follows: 


ist. Mr. B, J. Warwick’s Compton Beauty. 
2nd. Mr. Elias Bishop’s Cranfied Druce. 
3rd. Mr. Putter’s Syke of Bromfield. 

4th. Mr. W. Arkwright’s Shamrock. 

Some certificates of merit were also given, and then pro- 
ceedings were at an end except for cheering the judges, who had 
had a difficult as well as an unpleasant task to keep notes in the rain 
and find the best dogs in trying circumstances. The judges were 
Major Dunning and Mr. F. C. Lowe, and were quite successful. 
A vote of thanks to Captain Pretyman ended proceedings. 

It will be noticed that the accompanying illustrations were 
all taken at the Gun Dog League trials. The weather on 
Wednesday and Thursday made it impossible for our photographer 
to obtain pictorial representations of the Kennel Club fixtures. 
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April 15th. 
WATCHING FOR MIGRANTS. 

IiE North Norfolk Coast affords an ideal outlook in autumn for the 
flocks of winter migrants coming to us onthe winzs of the North 
wind. Not only do we get our proper share of migrants bo'dly 
steering south-eastwards over the sea, but of those that follow a less 
ambitious southerly course, skirting the coast-line, we get conspicuous 
batches of immigrants every time the wind is favourable to their 

crossing of the outlet of the Wash—every time, that is to say, the North wind 
is un‘avourable to their ha!ting to the north of it. A glance at the direction and 
force of the wind tells the practised observer whether the birds will be few or 
many that day, and the shore gunner makes his arrangements accordingly. 

THE HAkby WHEATEAR, 

But in the spring the North Norfolk Coast is about as bad a place as there 
can be to note the arrival of our summer vis.tors. Take the wheatear, the 
hardiest and therefore the earliest of the lot. Haunting bleak uplands for choice 
during the nesting season, his ideil temperature is some degrees lower than that 
of the softer birds of valey and woodland. Not that, necessarily, his hardy 
constitution makes him like the air colder than the others. It is quite as likely 
that he acquired his hardiness by going uphill, out of the crowd below, to find a 
freer range for food, as that any fortunate toughness of constitution enabled him 
todo so, This is another case of cause and effect in Nature dovetailing so 
nicely that we with our present sources of knowledge—at any rate, I with m:ne 

can only speculate which is which. 


FROM SOUTH AND WEst. 

Ilowever this may be, the fact that the wheatear comes northwards earlier 
and thrives in bleaker localities than other summer migrants remains, as als» 
the consequent fact that the North Norfolk Coast is a bad place to note his 
arrival from. From Land’s End in the middle of March, and Canterbury at 
the end of the month, came the first notices of the distinguished visitor this 
year, and the first four days of April brought him as far north as Oxford. But 
only yesterday I walked over the pastures where he always breeds with us, and 
there was still no sign of his presence, though I saw a single straggler on the 
gth. So is it with the cuckoo, swallow, nightingale, martin, redstart, and 
warblers ; all of these may be heard or seen in scores of places south of the 
Thames or Severn a week and more before the first arrival comes to Norfolk. 

A SuRFEIT OF NIGHTINGALEs, 

When they do come, however, we have no reason to complain of their 
paucity. It seems as if the sea to the east and the Wash to the north dams the 
flood of migration to a certain extent, persuading doubtful birds—probably birds 
of the previous \ear whose attachment to homes further north and east has less 
of sentimental force—not to risk another oversea journey, but to halt where 
they are. To this no doubt they are the more easily inclined by the prevalence 
of local cold winds on this coast in spring, making further progress difficult and 
risky. In no other way can I explain the plethora in some seasons of such 
birds as nightingales on the very coast-line. More than one of the sheltered 
cardens in this neighbourhood might have been the scene of the story in which 
the visitor from London littered the lawn and shrubbery with missiles from his 
ledroom during the night, and came down to breakfast complaining of the 
** beastly birds that would not Jet him get a wink of sleep.” And they were 
nightingales ! 

NESTING DIFFICULTIES. 

To a certain extent thrushes and blackbirds, as at present constituted, 
prevent their own undue multiplication, by insisting upon retaining a certain 
private ‘sphere of influence” rounc their nests. | No matter how many ivied 
trees or other ideal sites for thrushes’ nests a garden may contain, the thrushes 
take care that only a limited number shall be accommodated. The indignation 
of a third-class compartment on the railway which is ‘full inside” when 
other passengers try to force their way in, is nothing to the ferment in thrushdom 
when outsiders come trespassing into a garden already containing its full comple- 
ment of ‘* five aside,” with perhaps an extra one or two hanginz on to the netting 
ot the verandah creepers. The result you may see in any country walk to-day, 
of blackbirds’ and thrushes’ nests stuck up in preposterously. conspicuous places. 
Concealmeit never was the /or¢e of either bird as nest-builder ; but I feel sure 
that it has only been in recent years that you could walk around looking into 
nests exposed to view on sites almost as public and devoid of cover asa village 
pump. 


Nor SEEN FkKOM BELOow. . 

Here the suggestion arises—and there is a greet deal more in it than any man 
supposes who has not gone on hands and knees to test it—--that much of the apparent 
multiplicity and conspicuousness of thrushes’ and blackbirds’ nests nowadays is 
due to our changed point of view. Unconsciously the standard of comparison 
in every man’s mind is the state of things which prevailed when the “ bird- 
nesting season ’ was one of the leading periods of his year. When he used to 
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look forward to the spring through months of winter that seemed so long, owing 
to the shortness of his experience of the passage of time, he used also, when 
spring arrived, to look wfzwards at nest of thrush and blackbird, owing to the 
shortness of his—legs. And, viewed from below, nests that, with their blue or 
green speckled eggs or the mother bird sitting coram fublico, simply leap to the 
eye, are marvellously hard to see. The explanation, of course, is that the chief 
enemies of the sitting bird, her ezgs, and young are ground vermin ; and that 
the prying eyes of adult man—prone as he is to regard himself as the hub of the 
wheel of Nature—are circumstances too trivial and modern to have been taken 
as yet into serious consideration in the evolution of the thrush’s nesting instincts, 
THE Point OF VIEW. 

The fact, however, is undenalle (by anyone who has grovelled on the 
ground to verify it) that a small boy must find it immensely harder than a 
grown man to find the nests of thrushes ard blackbirds; and since the boy is 
father to the man, most of our adult conceptions of the number of these nests in 
the ‘good old days” are based on misconceptions arising from our defect in 
siature at the time. Who has not noticed the, at first sight, curious fact that a 
missel-thrush’s nest—to which the man stands in the same relation of attitudes 
as the boy to the nest of the song-thrush—miuy b+ a very conspicuous o' ject of 
the country against the sky at 3oyds., but is uncommonly difficult to see, as a 
rule, when you are standing at the foot of the tree? If song-thrushes always 
built in isolated bushes against a skyline, small loys would find all their nests 
with ease ; and, conversely, if missel-thrushes built only in close-grown woods, 
where you could not look at the branches of any tree except from below, grown 
men would not find them easily. Wherefore I siy that much of the apparent 
multiplicity of tlackbirds’ and thrushes’ nests in recent years may be due to our 
changed point of view. 

A BABEL OF BiRDs. 

Suill, making every allowance for unintentional exaggeration, the multiplica- 
tion of fruit-eating birds may reach the po:nt of serious injury to the community, 
One or two blackbirds and thrushes singing ina garden almost all the year round 
are worth delightfully more than the modicum of fruit whi-h they and their 
children steal at one season only, apart from the excellent work which they do in 
destroying caterpillars, snails, worms, etc. But an expert gardener knows a 
thing or two about destroying insect pests also; and when, no matter how 
much you spend annually upon nettinz, you cannot protect fruit crops from the 
birds, it becomes a serious question whether bird-music or strawberries shall be 
retained. For, look you, in the matter of strawberries—--especially if grown for 
sale—you cannot have too many ; whereas any man may hold with me the 
opinion that six blackbirds and thrushes in a modest garden are, gza music, better 
than four-and-twenty. Birds do not understand part music, and, although it is 
always pleasant to be able to say, ‘‘ Listen, how the birds are singing ‘” the 
singing is often a very babel of sound, from which the notes that strike the ear 
are not the most musical nor at all harmonious—in fact, it is a din. 

STARLING versus CHERRY. 

And the starling is a bird whose voice goes under at once, when the waves 
of song trom the shrubberies sur.e around the chimney-top or poplar summit 
where he gleams in the setting sun and swells his throat against the sky ; and, 
much as I love the bird, he is a great nuisance in spring from the way he pulls 
the leaves off some plants just when they have so few, and when he assembles in 
flocks to discuss the question of the year’s cherry crop, he hardly leaves anything 
for the owner to discuss. Ife makes a clean sweep of the subject. And, if we 
suppose-—a very simple matter—that thrushes and blackbirds, increasing in 
numbers, should in time become as gregarious and as migratory as starlings, we 
might come to rezard them in scarcely better light than the swarms of locus's 
whose destruc:ion in other lands by the starlings is perhaps the most beneficent 
service performed by bird for man in any clime. | Thus we see it is all a matter 
of cause and effect, give and take ; and the question for us is to consider whether, 
by protecting birds in the inconsiderate way we do in some places, we may nol 
cause effects which we do not desire ; and whether in the matter of cherries and 
strawberries we may not already give and the birds take quite as much as 
cons rts with agreeable partnership. E. K. R. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have to-day (April 15:h) seen our first 
swallow ; also some m grant goldcrests which have just arrived in the garden ; 
and the nightingale was heard in the ext garden—2$ miles to the east—on 
the 11th, and has sung nightly since. 


ON THE GREEN. 


LL the spectators of the Wnite and Vardon match at Seaford (naming 
the victor first) seem to sty that Vardon had the worst of the luck. 
It was his first match of any note since he came from abroad, and 
was watched with the greater keenness for that reason, and with an 
eager criticism of any comparative weakness that his game con 
ceivably might have contracted in the States, where he so seldom 
found an enemy to give him a fair fight. But there was no weakness 
his game. He often fell into trouble either from sheer length of drive— 
his extra length landing him in grief—which White did not reach, oF else 
irom inferior knowledge of the distances. Admit that, and admit also that 
White, on his own green of Seaford, is ‘‘a terrible fine player,” and therewith 
you have quite a sufficient explanation of Vardon’s beating by six and five to play 
on thirty-six holes. It does not want any other explanation ; that, suffices, 
without imagining imaginary weaknesses in the American champions game. 
The resuit, therefore, is to the greater credit of White. White deserves yor | 
credit, not only for this win, but for the position that his play gives him in go" 
and the greater credit because he is not one of those who have a 
into fame by winning a championship, or other single great feat. a 
heen by steady work and steady fine play that he has won his way up, 2 val 
good pluck, never fearing to challenge the best. He had no — of 
opportunities ; he has not lived on quite first-class links—has had few pene 
practising with his equals. He is not of powerful physique, and when qe 
a young man had a temper that was just quick enough to give him pe "i 
in a game like golf, where the flaccid temperament of the jelly- “hee 
desirable. The result of this Vardon match ought to put him 1 the 6 
of courage (not that he lacks it) for meeting Taylor. Taylor, for his part, 
been showing that he has no lack of courage or of power by vege “a 
tables on Braid, in Cornwall, beating him soundly on the St. Enodoc lin ci 
six and-five to play. , It-is one of the best of the many good poem? 
Taylor’s games that, after seeming to be beaten flat, he can jump UP agal 
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ive his beater as good as ever he took from him. He did it with VarJdon, 
before the latter went to the States, and he is at it again with Braid. -All these 
oives and takes ought to make the meeting of these four men the more interest- 
ing when they come together at the opening of the Sunningdale course. 

It isa pty that Mr. Mure Fergusson was not well enough to play off the 
final tie with Lord Winchilsea in the Welsh tournament at Harlech, for ihe 
former had a score to work off against the latter for defeating him in the amateur 
championship event at Sandwich. 

Mr. Maxweil was in form at the Honourable Company’s meeting, and there 
were many very good men behind him in the field there. He ought to make a 
very good fight for the amateur championship. The St. Andiews course suits 
him, for he was the first of the amateurs in the last open championship when 
Taylor won, but, of course, the championship will need a deal of taking away 
from its present holder. The only thing is that Mr. Hilton is not very fond of 
the St. Andrews course, especiaily its latter half. Mr. Maxwell has a score to 
pay off against him in respect of that Sandwich meeting—that is, if he can do 
it. ‘* There are others,” as the saying is. 

The Sussex County Union held its meeting on the couise of the Royal 
Ashdown Forest Club, where the local team had a fairly easy victory. Unfor- 
tunately, the weather was not kind, and the ground suggested snipe :ather than 
golf. Mr. Bevan’s score of eighty in the first round, on greens swimming in 
water, was very fine. In the individual championship he kept up his game to the 
end of a close match, in which he beat Mr. Peacock at the last hole. 

oth Taylor and Vardon show a fine courage when they meet Braid’s 
immense driving. Neither seems to mind the strange experience of being out- 
driven. Strange though it must be to Vardon, who can scarcely have met his 
equal in driving in the States, he probably never played more brilliantly than 
when he met Braid at Eltham on the Friday of last week, and beat him after a 
first-rate match. On the thirty-fifth hole for the first time the two were more 
than a hole apart. Vardon won at that hole with two up, Braid taking the 
last hole. 

There has been so much golf that is inte esting, that one cannot finish with 
it. There is Mr. Laidlay winning the medal of the New Club of North 
Berwick with a score of 76, which is a regularly good one if it be rightly 
reported and if the green is not cut rather short. Again, there is Mr. Osmund 
Scott at Westward Ho! playing remarkably strong and steady golf. He seems 
to have won twice, on successive medal days, the honour, with some insignia, of 
lowest scratch return, and his best feat of all, perhaps, was the winning of the 
Kashmir Cup, after a tie with Mr. Bramston, The Kashmir Cup is an open 
nize, whereas the meda!s and the rest were club things. Mr. Scott deserved 
this win the more, because he tied for second place in this competition last year 
with Mr. Hilton, at a single stroke only behind the winner. And, besides, 
there is the tour of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Societv in Lancashire, 
where Mr, Norman Hunter has been giving Mr. Hilton a hard match, anJd 
much more fine golf, too much to chronicle. HORACE ITUTCHINSON, 





IiOW TO CATCH WILD ILAWKS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country Lire.” ] 
Sik, —With reference to ycur reply to the query of “J. A. L.” in your issue of 
Feuruary 23rd, your correspondent will probably find thit the do-gaza is not 
suitable to England, as even a slight breeze will stir the net and scare the hawk. 
The net need only be a single one, and it matters little from which direction the 
hawk approaches the bait. Small hawks can be caught in a net no more than 
18in, high, suspended on two skewers, or on two stalks. To ensure success the 
het must be threaded, top and bottom, on a line that is shorter than the length 
ofthe net; this allows the net to ‘‘ belly” easily when the hawk flies into it. A 
certain amount of slack net should also lie onthe ground. The most satisfactory 
tait is a quail tethered, not by the legs, but by the neck, the loose loop that 
fastens it being close to the head. If te:hered by the legs, the quail’s attention 
's not sufficiently distracted | y its surroundings ; it will see the hawk’s approach, 
‘quat, and remain motionless for perhaps an hour. As often as not hawks see 
the net and avoid it, stooping at the bait in a half-hearted manner. If, however, 
the bait continues to flutter, the suspicious hawk will probably, after one or two 
leints, make a stoop in earnest. With a do-gaza and a quail the writer has 
caught charghs, lagars, several eagles, sparrow-hawks, shikras, one peregrine, 
and one red-headed merlin. A hobby will not look at anything bigger than a 
Sparrow, while a kestrel can be caught with a mole-cricket, An even better 
device than the do-gaza for snaring hawks and many other species of birds is the 
set of nooses known in India as pa-dam. These are somewhat troublesome toa 
Hovice, Several falconers in England have, or had, sets, and your correspondent 
would probably be able to borrow one.—D. C. P., India. 
MAGPIES BUILDING IN TREES. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

Sik,—W.II you kindly answer in CouNnrry LIFE if it would be advisable for 
me to prevent magpies building in the trees about our garJen in the interest of 
our song birds? Some people tell us that the magpies steal the birds’ eggs, 
and also scare them from building. A pair of magpies built last year, and we 
eg we had fewer song birds about. Th-y are now building again.—k. T. 

OD, 

[The magpie is certainly an egy stealer, but it is growing scarce, and we 
hope you wil! not destroy the nests.—Ep. | 





A REMARKABLE OLD MARE. 
5 a [To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrY LIFE. ’ 
dag mare, the property of Mr. Spotswood Bowles, Ahern House, County 
en was bred by the late Major Bowles, and foaled in 1866. She was trained 
70, and driven in single and double Lainess for ten years. In 1880 she 
“$ put to farmwork, to which, with the exception of ploughing, she showed a 
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favourable disposition. When twenty, she was got in foal to Bacchus, and the 
following year she had her first foal. She was bred from up to 1892, and worked 
on the farm until 1897, when Mr. Bowles thought her quite beyond her labour, 
so had her put out on grass. After some time, however, she regained her old 
vigour, and during the past harvest could be seen drawing in corn with the other 





horses, She is quite sound in wind, eyes, and limbs, but is stone deaf. Her 
sire, Applause, by Melbourne, was the property of the late Mr. John Byrne, 
Mount Gifford, County Cork.— X. 
A CURIOUS CRUSTACEAN. 
{To THE Eprror oF * CountrRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—-In looking over the issue of Counrry Lire, dated April 6th, I saw 
that one of your readers—Mr. Hussey—was very much concerned about a 
curious find of his near Deal. From the photograph and his description I 
have no doubt it is Galathea strigosa. It was my hobby while living near 
Falmouth to collect crabs, and I had two or three ver. fine specimens < 
strigosa, and still have one. All the colours are well preserved though it has 
Leen in my possession nearly four years. To preserve it I simply removed the 
carapace, and cleaned out the tail and body with the aid of some carbolic acid. 
After drying, I replaced the carapace with shellac and mounted the specimen on 
cardboard. Hoping this will set Mr. Hussey at rest. —FREDERICK HARKIS. 


RESTORING AND PRESERVING OIL PAINTINGS. 
[To tHE Eprror or **Countrry Lire.” 
S1r,—In reply to the queries of ‘*H, H.” in your issue of the 13th isst., the 
application of oil to a finished picture is not advisable unless there are no 
possible means of achievins the desired result without it. The best material 
for cleaning a picture depends very much on the nature of the varnish which has 
been applied to it. If the varnish is mastic and requires renewing, this can 
easily be ascertained by rubbing gently and firinly with the tip of the middle 
finger ; if the varnish has lost its tenacity it will come away in fine powder, and 
the picture, after being thoroughly denuded of the old varnish, can be washed 
and re-varnished. If it has been varnished with copal, nothing but spirit will 
act, and this, even by an expert, is a dangerous process, especially where a 
picture has been painted with delicate glazes. The ‘Science of Painting,” by 
J. G. Vibert, of which a translation is published by Percy Young, 137, Gower 
Street, W.C., gives some good information on cleaning and varnishing. The 
book is neither large nor costly. If ‘*H. H.” is satistie] that his pictures are 
of sufficient value to be worth the cost of the clegning and of the evident repair 
and possible restoration they seem to require, his safest course is to place them 
in the hands of a re/iable expert. Their condition as given by him is evidently 
not one for any amateur to meddle with, un!ess with disastrous results. — 
ARTIST, 
AMPELOPSIS MURALIS—A GOOD WALL PLANT. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” 

Si1r,—I am very glad you are bringing forward the claims of Ampelopsis muralis 
as a good wall covering ; I think it is the best of the lot. This is an old cottage, 
which has been patched up and has a hideous stucco front, I sent for some 
plants of A. muralis, and in three years’ time I succeeded in entirely covering 
the sides and front of the house. Most amateurs are content with sticking ina 
creeper in the impoverished soil always to be found round a house, and then 
complaining that it won’t do well. I had good holes dug, the old stuff taken 
away, and some good old leaf mould put in. The plants were then mulched and 
carefully watered through the summer, making a little semicircular ridge round 
each to prevent the water running away on the hard gravel path. During the 
first season I had the lower branches trained laterally, and have so avoided 
the bare places on right and left of plant. The effect is beautiful. In the 
summer.the plants are a lovely green with a luxurious growth, and in the autumn 
a glorious red. I still have them mulched and watered, in fact, afier a very hot 
day, I generally go round myself in the evening and give them a can of water.— 
IleENrY P. HACKMAN, Ashford. 


HEATING A HOUSE. 
{To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—In your issue of March 23rd I have read letters by ‘* HI. Jonas” and 
“J, A.” They are quite right about heating by warm air; it is very superior 
to hot water with no ventilation, high pressure, or steam. The great thing is to 
supply a large quantity of air slightly warmed, with water vapour evaporated 
therein at same time, instead of a small lot of air at a high temperature. My 
house, in a most exposed situation, has for the last six years been warmed on 
the Magee warm-air system. This is the best-known American idea of its sort. 
I got to know of it during a visit to the United States of America. The results 
are good, Sixteen rooms heated by nineteen, registers any desired temperature 
up to 70deg, Fahr., change of air every thirty minutes, a summer atmosphere 
day and night, cost running under 13d. per room per diem, easily regulated, 
and attended by ordinary servants; two of the rooms are as large as large 
billiard-rooms. No fires required, a great religf where there are children ; less 
dust, dry beds, warm bedrooms, no damp towels, cold bathrooms, no heavy 
covers required on beds, and bedrooms fresh all night; less colds, and better 
health all round. Every room usable at any time. Anthracite coal or coke or 
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wood is burned, attendance twice a day only, but will easily burn thirty hours 
without. All kitchen refuse is burnt in the furnace and ash-pit abolished, and 
a special apparatus in the furnace, if required, furnishes all the hot water for 
baths and domestic use ; will also heat conservatory water pipes. Repairs are 
nothing so far, and not likely to be any for some time. More than a dozen of 
my neighbours have seen it, and had the system fitted in their houses, and a 
large works here heat seven or eight large rooms up to 120ft. long by 45ft. 
broad on this system, in p.eference to hot water or steam hitherto used. Our 
parish church has adopted it. I have a kitchener or range for cooking on 
Magee system ; it burns anthracite, keeps pan bottoms clean, ovens take out to 
wash, and flues require cleaning once a month instead of every three or four 
days. Very superior to English ranges in many ways. I should be pleased to 
show the Magee system, or give further information. —G. C. TAYLOR, Ravenscar, 
Helsby, near Warrington. 


DANDY, THE CHAFFINCH. 

{To tHe Eprror or **CountRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Having read in Country Lire the story of Birdie, I thought the 
story of Dandy might also be of interest to your readers. Dandy is a 
chaffinch who at a very tender age fell out of his nest and was found by us on 
the ground. Head no feathers, but was covered with a soft downy fluff, and 
we never for a moment expected him to live, but we made him a nest in cotton- 
wool, ard tried to feed him on Hartz’s Mountain Bread, an egg food for young 
birds. He ate greedi'y, and was soon strong enough to wriggle about the 
table, when we made him a home in a boot box covered with muslin. He 
grew almost visibly, and was soon covered with little feathers, and hopped 
about the room chirping for food. He had to be fed first thing in the morning, 
last thing at night, and many times during the day. We never dreamt of his 
being able to fly, till one day he-spread his wings and flew out of the window 
on to the roof. We feared our little pet was gone for ever, but when the 
coachman climbed on to the roof, Dandy flew to him, and, nestling on his 
shoulder, was brought home. When he got older, we got a cage for him, in 
which he slept; Lut during the day he flew about the room, perching on our 
lesson-books and pulling our hair. His bath was a great event ; he washed 
many times a day in anything, but his favourite tub was a large flower-pot 
saucer, in which he splashed the water in all directions, When we came in 
from a walk, he was very cross if we brought nothing for him, and showed his 
displeasure by pecking furiously. He took a violent dislike to my mother, and 
would peck her eyes and face whenever she came near him, while he is devoted 
to me, and feeds from my mouth, and sits on my head and sings. He knows 
his name, and when we call ‘‘ Dandy!” he answers with ‘‘cheep,” and flys 
towards us. Whenever he is frightened he comes to my shoulder for comfort 
and protection, but as a rule he is a brave little bird, and will fight any foe, 
however big. Dandy is as well as ever still, though once he was nearly 
killed by hitting his head against a looking-glass, but his temper has become 
soured in his old age, and he often sulks and refuses to leave his cage when we 
want him to show off to visitors. On dull days he will peck anyone who puts 
a finger in his cage, but on fine days he sngs at the top of his voice, imitating 
the notes of his neighbours the canaries. Dandy is now nearly four years old, 
but we hope it will be a very long time before we lose our little pet. —KATHLEEN 
CONYNGHAM GREENE (age I5). 


A MONTAGUE UARRIER. 
[To THE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.”] 
Sirk,—I send you a photograph of a Montague harrier that one of my sons 
unfortunately shot in a grouse drive last season in mistake for a falcon ; it 
measured 4ft. from tip to tip. It is beautifully set up by Mr. Peter Spicer, of 
Leamington. I found it no easy matter to get a good photograph owing to the 
glass inthecase. Being a rare bird in England, I thought you might like to hear 
of one. I may say, for some time after this one was shot its mate was frequently 
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seen by myself and sons, both on the moors and sometimes quite near my house, 
We all hoped that it might escape the fate of its partner, and succeed in finding 
a mate to perpetuate the race of this most beautiful species of the harrier tribe, 
—CHARLES CHAPMAN. 


SPANIELS, 
{fo THE Epitor oF ‘*CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—It has occurred to me that readers of your valuable paper may care to see 
a very pretty picture of spaniel puppies. They are of first-rate stock, and, 





although but four months old, already show great promise. The pose in the 
picture was quite spontaneous, in fact these two little sisters, Brownie and Beauty, 
were only a minute or so under the photographer.-—-GEoRGE A. TEMPLER. 





TREATMENT OF OAK. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—I have several seats, etc., in natural oak (untouched) standing outside and 
under verandahs. As they are fairly new (last year), would it be well to treat them 
with ammonia and water, and, if so, how and in what proportion? I am anxious 
to get the silver-grey tone, but was under the impression this was only to be got 
by nature.—Louts MIEVILLE. 

[Probably the best way to deal with these seats would be to sponge or wash 
them over with a solution of ammonia and water, about half water or a little 
more with half of the ammonia solutions commonly sold. This treatment helps 
the grey tint. Elaborate methods of treatment of oak before it is made up into 
furniture will be found in the ‘‘ Correspondence” columns of CouNTRY LIFE in 
March and February; but that is a treatment that cannot be applied very 
conveniently in the case of your garden seats. The solution should be applied 
when the wood is dry.—Ep. } 


[To THe Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have been enabled, since writing in reply to James Cooper’s enquiry, to 
describe fully the system of this treatment by fumigation. If it is a room you 
wish to fume, place about the room basins of the strongest liquid ammonia you can 
get, and hermetically seal up the doors, windows, and chimney. Leave it for 
from twelve to twenty-four hours. Quantity and time depend upon the size cf 
room and the shade of colour you wish to arrive at ; for instance, a room 20ft. 
by 15ft., oak panelled all round, took twelve hours with five basins of ammonia. 
To fume a small piece of oak, enclose it in a box with a cup of ammonia, anda 
very few hours will suffice to darken it. It is better to fume rather darker than 
you intend, as it does fade off a bit afier a time. —HAROLD MALET. 

THE BEST HARDY NYMPHAEAS. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—I wish you would give me the names of a few of the best of the hardy 
nymphzeas and the cheapest. I am planting some at once, as I understand 
that this is a good season to do so, Any hints you care to give me will be 
welcome. —T. 

[ Yes, this is a good time for planting, and during next month also, but we 
suppose everything is in readiness now for the nymphzeas, so that no cultural 
details are required. You give, however, very little information about where 
the nymphzas are to go—in a large pond, tank, or tub; but perhaps the 
following notes will be useful : If the pond or lake is a large one, you cannot do 
better than to plant, and keep fairly close to the margin, the beautiful 
Nymphzea Marliacea chromatella, which is one of the cheapest of all, about 3s. 
a plant. Its flowers are very large and fragrant, and clear yellow in colour. 
N. albida is more expensive, but is very beautiful, the flowers also very large 
andj snow white ; N. carnea, blush, as the name suggests, is still more expensive; 
being about ros. 6d. a plant. We should advise you to get alba candi- 
dissima, a very fine form: of our white water-lily. This is cheap. Of course 
when the question of price arises, many lovely kinds must be omitted. All the 
foregoinz and the following range from 10s. 6d. downwards, and all are beautiful 
in their own way. Laydekeri rosea, pink, deepening with age to rose, vigorous 
and green; Odorata exquisita, rose carmine; ©. minor, or pumila as It 8 
also called, suitable for a tank, rose pink ; O. sulphurea, yellow, and fragrant; 
the. little pygmzea, will grow in tub or tank, and only costs about 2s. 4 plant; 
the yellow counterpart of it, called helveo!a; and tiberosa, white. By restricting 
the price you miss such glorious water-lilies as Aurora, Ellisiana, Freebelli, 
gloriosa, Laydekeri fulgens, Laydekeri purpurata, Marliacea ignea, M. sanguinea, 
Robinsoni, Seignoureti, William Doogue, and William Falconer. It is astonishing 
how quickly the hybrid nymphzas have risen in favour. It is not uncommon 
now to find one or more kinds on most lakes, or grown in tubs. In some 
places, as at Gunnersbury House, Acton, almost a complete collection is grown, 
and there the biue N. stellata and N. zanzibarensis, exotic species, and therefore 
tender, are grown in tanks of artificially-warmed water. —ED. ] 











